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Literature 
Mr. Aldrich’s “Wyndham Towers ” * 

A NEW VOLUME of poems bearing on its title-page the 
name of Thomas Bailey Aldrich is sure of a warm welcome 
from a large circle of readers. No poet here or in England 
knows so well how to discriminate between the fairly good 
and best of his work ; and in his own field none equals him 
at his best. It is now a little more than thirty years since 
he published his first poem, and it is just thirty years since 
the appearance of the volume, ‘ The Ballad of Babie Bell,’ 
proved that he possessed lyrical powers of a high order and 
in a line entirely different from that of his predecessors and 
contemporaries. It was a new and distinctly individual 
voice that sang for us ‘ Palabras Carinosas,’ ‘ Nameless Pain’ 
and ‘ The Faded Violet,’ and it was immediately recognized 
as such; and with every subsequent song it has grown 
clearer, richer and surer, until now it sings unrivalled. Mr. 
Aldrich has been his own severest critic; quick to find a 
flaw invisible to his readers until he revealed it by a perfected 
line ; deliberate about giving his work to the public; and 
eager in each new collection to exclude all save the most 
valuable of his material. If there be any poets who have 
had their desires fulfilled, Mr, Aldrich is to be number- 
ed among them. In his ‘ Hesperides,’ wherein he avows 
his allegiance to the master of lyrical verse, he expresses 
the wish that his lyrics may be 

Brief as thy lyrics, Herrick, are, 

And polished as the bosom of a star, 
and everyone acquainted with the exquisite little parchment- 
covered ‘XXXVI Lyrics and XII Sonnets’ is satisfied that 
his wish has been granted. There is about those lyrics a 
charm, a finish, a tenderness, an originality of conception— 
in short, a total of all the attributes of lyrical perfection,— 
which even the master himself did not surpass. 

A long poem is an unusual though not a new experiment 
for Mr. Aldrich. His ‘Judith’ showed how skilfully he 
could handle a legend in blank-verse and how well he could 
sustain a prolonged and serious flight of the imagination; it 
showed also that he possessed powers of expression and 
poetical insight which were beyond anything he had pre- 
viously revealed. The poem was full of dramatic movement, 
dignified in its diction, and rich in those striking and unex- 
pected tropes such as only he can conceive. Since that time, 
briefer examples of blank-verse, notably ‘ The Last Ceesar ’ 
and ‘ The Shipman’s Tale,’ have exhibited a growth of imagi- 
nation and an increased facility with this the most difficult 
of all forms of verse, which have led us to hope that he would 
one day give us another long poem written at a time when 
his powers had attained their fullest development. That day 
is come, and our hope is realized: we have before us a nar- 
tative poem in blank-verse which is at once the author’s 
masterpiece, and in some respects the most noteworthy con- 
tribution to American poetry for many years. The action 
takes place in the Elizabethan period, and the narrative is 
pervaded by the color and atmosphere of that period. Vivid 
pictures of the interior, the customs, the life, and the natural 


* Wyndham Towers. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. $1.25. Boston; Houghton, 
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surroundings of the ancient manor-house in and near which 
the incidents occur, are constantly before the reader—some- 
times drawn in a single line, and again in careful detail oc- 
cupying a page. 

In giving extracts from ‘Wyndham Towers,’ we feel that 
though we mar it for ourselves who have read the whole 
poem, still they, better than we, can convey some idea of its 
exceptional beauty. The poem opens with a description of 
the approach to the Towers: 

Before you reach the slender, high-arched bridge, 
Like to a heron with one foot in stream 
The hamlet breaks upon you through green boughs,— 
* * * * * 
yon crumbling tower, 
Whose brickwork base the cunning Romans laid — 
And now of no use else except to train 
The ivy of an idle legend on. 
* * * * * 
Upon the height of old was Wyndham Towers, 
Clinging to rock there, like an eagle’s nest, 
* * * * * 
Looming forlornly—a gigantic harp 
Wheron the invisible fingers of the wind 
Its fitful and mysterious dirges play. 


What could be happier than this portrayal of character : 


Suspicious, morbid, passionate, self-involved, 
The soul half eaten out with solitude, 
Corroded, like a sword-blade left in sheath 
Asleep and lost to action. 


Such was Richard Wyndham, who one day finds himself 
enamored of Griselda, a shipman’s daughter, whom he long 
has known but to whose beauty he has but lately awakened: 

Perhaps because dull custom made her tame, 

Or that she was not comely in the bud, 

Her sweetness halting like a tardy May 

That wraps itself in mist, and seems not fair,— 

For this, or finer reason undivined, 

His thought she touched not, and was glad withal 

When she did note how others took his eye 

And wore rue after. Thus was her white peace 

Undarkened till, it so befell, these two 

Meeting as they a hundred times had met 

On hill-path or at crossing of the weir, 

Her beauty broke on him like some rare flower 

That was not yesterday. Ev’n so the Spring 

Unclasps her girdle of its loveliness 

Abruptly, in the North here: long the drifts 

Linger in hollows, long on bough and briar 

No slight leaf ventures, lest the frost’s keen tooth 

Nip it, and then all suddenly the earth 

Is naught but scent and bloom. So unto him 

Griselda’s grace unclosed. Where lagged his wit 

That guessed not of the bud that slept in stem, 

Nor hint had of the flower within the bud ? 

If so much beauty had a tiger been, 

’T had eaten him! 

* * * * * 
Here on that smooth and sunny field, her cheek, 
The hostile hues of Lancaster and York 
Did meet, and, blending, make a heavenly truce. 
This were indeed a rose a king might wear 
Upon his bosom. 


We should have to look a long time to find anything more 
exquisite and finished than this passage. Not a word too 
much, and not a word but gives to the line an added grace 
and beauty. 

But we must deny ourselves the gratification of quoting 
ad libitum; moreover, it is hardly fair to Mr. Aldrich, for 
whom the poem as a whole should speak. So with these 
random extracts, which we string together, with the one 
lyric, Aldrichian and inimitable, we shall leave our readers 
with the advice that they possess themselves of ‘ Wyndham 
Towers ’ at once. 

As leaves turn into flame at the frost’s touch, 
So Richard's heart on coldness fed its fire— 


Soft idleness itself bore now a thorn 





Two-pronged with meditation and desire. 
* * 3K * 

A white-mustached epitome of wars. 

* * * * 


It was with doubt and trembling 

I whispered in her ear. 

Go, take her answer, bird-on-bough, 

That all the world may hear— 
Sweetheart, sigh no more ! 


Sing it, sing it, tawny throat, 

Upon the wayside tree, 

How fair she is, how true she is, 

How dear she is to me— 
Sweetheart, sigh no more / 


Sing it, sing it, tawny throat, 
And through the summer long 
The winds among the clover-tops 
And brooks, for all their silvery stops, 
Shall envy you the song— 
Sweetheart, sigh no more! 
* * 


Quick, ere the dusky petals of the night 
Unclosing bare the fiery heart of dawn— 
* * * * 


Now, in that year King Charles the Second left 
Forever the soft arms of Mistress Gwynn 
And wrapt him in that marble where he lies. 
Mr. Aldrich’s publishers have given to the poem a setting 
worthy of it, and have made it the most attractive book 
among their recent publications. 





Tolstoi’s “War and Peace” * 

IT WOULD BE an interesting study, time permitting, to 
work out a parallel between Hugo and Tolstoi. One is con- 
stantly tempted to do so, however roughly, in reading ‘ War 
and Peace,’ whose multitude of figures, chaotic plan and 
philosophic aim bring it into comparison with ‘Les Misé- 
rables,’ which in temper and in outcome it is so much alike. 
To read Tolstoi’s work with an understanding of his general 
purpose,—of his definite purpose in choosing such a heroas 
Count Pierre Kirillovitch, a Russian Hercules, simple, good- 
natured, carnal, and in always preferring to show his charac- 
ters to us in moments of passion, folly, extreme fatigue or 
discouragement, when their nature is simplified by the 
temporary paralysis of some of their faculties. To under- 
‘stand all this it were well to begin with the twelve chapters 
of the second part of the epilogue, in which the author at- 
tacks the ‘old history ’ and defines the ‘ new,’ proclaims the 
-doctrine of necessity in human affairs and the theory that 
history, and consequently historical fiction, should not take 
into consideration nor acknowledge the existence of free will 
‘in man. He states this doctrine in its extremest form, 
identifying the unconditioned forces in man with those of 
nature at large, with gravity and heat and the forces Of 
vegetation, and showing that their activity is determined be- 
forehand by circumstances—that, to use the modern termi- 
nology, the energy of men and nations, like that of inani- 
mate nature, runs down always from areas of higher to areas 
of lower potential. Thus the French empire was stronger on 
sits frontiers than the Russian ; consequently, and not be- 
cause Napoleon willed it, France invaded Russia. So, too, 
Pierre drifts, will he or no, into love, into free-masonry, into 
ithe army ; he is impelled to murder Napolecn, but aban- 
dons his intention after a wholly irrelevant talk with an ami- 
able Frenchman. The Russian army retires from Moscow 
in a particular direction, not because its return is foreseen or 
calculated by anybody, but because in that direction lie its 
most available supplies. It beat the French on the next 
meeting, because it was well supplied, confident, strong, 
while they were not. In all the action of the book, blind 
force reigns; will and intelligence are absent or futile. It 
is often the same in Hugo; but while Hugo glorifies resist- 
ance and rebellion, Tolstoi teaches resignation. 


* War and Peace. By Lyof N. Tolstoi. Tr. by N. H. Dole. 2vols. $3. New 
York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co, 
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The effect on the ordinary reader of this determination 
to promote a system is to puzzle and distract him, and to 
prevent in a great degree the pleasure which he might take 
in the purely literary part of the work. But the aim once 
understood can be ignored. Like the allegory in ‘ The Faery 
Queen,’ ‘it does not bite.’ The description of the battle of 
Austerlitz, of Pierre’s wanderings in burning Moscow, of 
Natasha dancing while the ‘ Little Uncle’ plays are charm- 
ing, and prove nothing. In the Twelfth-Night ride through 
the enchanted forest, the words, in Mr. Dole’s literal trans- 
lation, fall like snowflakes and whiten the page. We do 
more than see the maskers ; we take part with them in their 
fun. We follow Sonya through the gleaming yard to the 
granary, and watch with Nikolai behind the woodpile for 
her return from her superstitious quest. We would swallow 
many a strong dose of Russian fatalism for the privilege of 
sharing in adventures such as these. 





Dr. Carpenter’s ‘‘ Nature and Man” * 

To A COLLECTION of ‘Essays’ giving the author’s ma- 
tured views, the outcome of years of study and thought, on 
many problems concerning the interpretation of nature and 
man, the author’s son has prefixed an interesting and discreet 
memoir. William Benjamin Carpenter had a high and popu- 
lar reputation in this country, most of his works having been 
successfully reprinted here before his visit in 1882. Such as 
were then brought into personal contact with him, and who 
had before only valued his rare intellectual endowment and 
indefatigable ability as a scientific worker, came to know the 
rich nature and estimable qualities of the man, and that 
along with strength and scope of mind of the best type, and 
many and thorough attainments, there was singleness, direct- 
ness, and purity of character, united to principles which 
were ever the springs and guide of conduct. Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s life is a forceful and instructive example of purpose 
and resolve carried out, in spite of hindering difficulties in 
early years, with unceasing steadfastness and industry, to full 
and happy_performance. Though well up in his classics as 
a lad—he knew his Latin grammar at five,—mathematics, 
mechanical contrivances, the air-pump, and a geological 
cabinet were more to his fancy. Later on he liked Lyell’s 
‘Principles’ and Herschell’s ‘ Preliminary Study’ better 
than Homer and Horace, and his commonplace-books were 
filled with passages from Kepler’s Life, and the works of 
Whewell, Somerville, Channing, Schiller, and others of the 
sort. In maturer years he was a great reader of novels, 
never wearying of Sir Walter Scott, very fond of Dickens 
and Thackeray (Col. Newcome was his pet fictitious charac- 
ter), and preferring Mrs, Poyser to Daniel Deronda (whom 
he thought ‘ rather tough '), and always ready for a dip into 
Lamb, Macaulay and Carlyle. 

Getting knowledge, bettering and perfecting it were his 
constant endeavor. Truth he loved more than system, and 
he felt his way through facts to principles. His ‘ General 
and Comparative Physiology ’ was published before Dr. Car- 
penter graduated in medicine, and gave him a high position 
among biologists at once. It was distinguished, as a com- 
petent authority said at the time, ‘ by its firm grasp of gen- 
eral principles and clear and ordered exposition of details.’ 
From the time of its publication (1839) to his death (1885) 
Dr. Carpenter was an eager, unabated and fruitful laborer 
in the field of what is now called biology. His work was 
not so much in the line of original investigation as in co- 
ordinating, valuing, digesting, and practically presenting the 
vast mass of work done by that wonderful group of men 
who in the course of a few years organized scientific biology. 
It is, however, by his psychological writings that he will be 
best and longest known. The ‘Mental Physiology,’ pub- 
lished in 1874, was the result of twenty years of study and 
thought, and its purpose was to establish a study of mind 





By William B. Carpenter, 
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based on the constitution of men and the external world. 
This endeavor was successfully accomplished. Dr. Carpen- 
ter was amongst the first to accept Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution, but he maintained that the argument of design was 
rather strengthened than weakened by it. In one of his 
lectures (1866) he said, ‘so far from being in opposition, I 
affirm that science is in the fullest harmony with all that is 
essential and true in Christianity.’ Though at times dis-~ 
quieted by intellectual doubts and difficulties, they were 
stilled and satisfied by ‘the reality of religion in man’s na- 
ture and experience.’ He had, as a friend described it, an 

‘abiding and indestructible spirit of reverence.’ He could 
find no life in the thin, dead air of agnosticism. Himself a 
total abstainer, he was an early and strong advocate of the 
temperance cause. The ‘ Essays’ may be recommended as 
interesting, instructive and thought-giving. 





“Mito Yashiki” * 

Tuis is a strong story of the old feudal days of Japan- 
Until 1868, the political system of Dai Nippon was like a 
pair of scales, the pans being Kioto and Yedo. In the lat- 
ter scale-pan lay the sword and the treasury; in the former 
lay—apparently no heavier than dust that has floated in the 
air and settled—tradition, reverence, and a shadowy throne. 
Until the apparition of ‘ the black ships’ of the Americans in 
Yedo Bay, one scale-pan was in the air, the other firmly 
weighted down. Amid armies of spies and soldiers, with 
all the enginery of force, the Shdguns ruled in the midst of 
fear, but without fear. Yet a few of the natives, historical 
writers, Mikado-reverencing patriots, enquirers into Chris- 
tianity and the secret of the forces of Christendom—not- 
withstanding imprisonment, forced suicide, and execution,— 
had hung ‘a rider’ on the scale beam. Commodore Perry 
set on another. In 1868, the Kioto end of the scale fell, and 
the Yedo end with sword and treasury flew up, kicked the 
beam, and dropped sword and treasury into the other pan. 
Then, all Japan was centralized in Tokio, which became 
the political, military, religious, literary, and commercial 
focus of the country. 

How it came to pass that the old dual system was broken 
up, and the proud Tokugawa family reduced to the dead 
level of the ordinary gentry of the country, is a long story 
full of thrilling episodes. Such a story Mr. Maclay has 
brilliantly told. He narrates the education, ideals, purposes 
and adventures of two young men trained in the yashiki or 
feudal mansion of the daimio of Mito. While portraying 
vividly many of the picturesque customs and incidents of 
feudalism, the plot centres around the assassination in broad 
daylight of the Minister Regent. Though surrounded by two 
hundred armed men, this Ii, ‘the swaggering Prime Minister,’ 
was beheaded, March 23, 1861. In a few years after this 
event, the Yedo despotism tumbled to pieces, and the new 
government—rather the ancient system restored—rose on 
its ruins. In his portrayal of the marvellous changes 
which the heroes of Mito Yashiki saw in their time, Mr. 
Maclay makes use of a chain of descriptions. He de- 
velops plot, but not character, and a great deal of his book, 
which is fascinating despite its literary faults, consists of 
items of information, He gives us the fruits of erudition 
and we admire his wonderful knowledge of a strange coun- 
try and people; but all the time we wish he loaded his story 
less and charmed us more. Some of his passages—for in- 
stance, his philosophy of 4ara-hiri, his pictures of the duel 
between Junzo and the spy, and of nature and life in the 
country—are full of beauty and power. Very timely is his 
description of the province of Kii, whence have come tele- 

graphic reports of flood and desolation exceeding those of 
the Conemaugh Valley. His ‘metaphysical siestas’ show 
how the philosophy of modern Christianity jostles that 
Japanese agnosticism which, borrowed from China, was 
made popular in the far East several millenniums before Prof. 





By Arthur Collins Maclay. $1.50, New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
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Huxley was born. Most of the faults of the story are those 
of an ordinary writer of English. As a picture of feudal 
Japan the romance is of exceptional value, and many of the 
episodes are brilliantly narrated. 





Coffin’s “‘ Redeeming the Republic” * 

CHARLES CARLETON CoFFIN (State-Senator-elect from the 
Seventh District, in Boston) finds it necessary to make a fourth 
volume in his series on the War of the Rebellion, in orde+ 
to tell fully the story of that War; and one feels, afte- 
reading this third instalment, that he is justified in his de 
termination. For it is not merely a chain of descriptions 
of battles on land and water, which the ex-war-correspond- 
ent has written, but rather a philosophical exploiting of 
causes, principles, and tendencies. Though as an actor in the 
scenes, ‘Carleton’ saw much, yet asastudent and traveller, 
he has thought more. Hence, while increasingly careful as 
to facts, still brilliant as a descriptive writer, and devoted to 
giving as fairly as possible both sides of the story, his style 
has a gloss such as only the philosophic mind can give to 
the narrative of a great national movement. ‘ The convic- 
tion remains, and deepens with each passing year, 
that the attempt to overthrow the benign government of the 
people, and the establishment of one based on slavery, will be 
regarded in the future not asa mistake, but as one of the gigan- 
tic crimes of all history.’ In this volume the story covers 
only the seven months of 1864, from January to the end of 
July, or to the fall of Atlanta. How Sherman marched 
across Georgia and Sheridan down the Shenandoah Valley, 
and how Grant tightened the coils around Lee, will be told 
in the next volume. Graphic and full of amusing and 
pathetic anecdote is the story of the ‘kingdom come’ to the 
black freedmen, and masterly the chapter on ‘ Silent Forces,’ 
which shows how and why the victory was finally won. De- 
spite the melting away of hosts of soldiers on the battle-field, 
and the sinking of millions of money daily, the North grew 
daily stronger as the War went on. The South grew weaker 
meanwhile, because of a false industrial system. We repeat 
our judgment upon this series, that though written for youth, 
and lavishly and appropriately illustrated, it is worthy to 
stand on its own merits, as genuine history without pictures, 
as the best popular account of the War. 





Four Books of Rhyme + 

FOR A LONG TIME we believed that the corner in the publishing 
of worthless books of verse was controlled by some of our home 
book-firms, but our consciences are now clean. Our cousins over- 
sea are outbidding us. ‘Echoes of Thought: A Medley of Verse’ 
(1), by Emily E, Reader, published by one of the most ancient and 
reputable firms in London, is about as worthless stuff as has ever 
been printed. 

Babyhood with laughing glee 
Counts its wealth of toys ; 
Greater pleasure cannot be 
Than a babe enjoys. 
Retrospection there is none 
When its birthdays count but one, 
And its little heart is gay 
With the pleasure of to-day; 
Yet as birthdays come and go 
Infants into children grow. 
This is one of the ‘echoes,’ very much like the cthers—all echo 
and no thought. The author manages to drag one or two italicised 
words into each echo, but she does not succeed in doing much else, 
Messrs. Longmans & Co. had better employ a new reader: Emily 
E. is a kind of kindergarten primer. 

Mr. T.E. Brown is guilty of ‘ The Manx Witch, and Other Poems, 
(2), a collection of dialect stories done in rhyme. The rhyme is 
wofully irregular, the dialect is difficult, slangy, and tedious, 
and the stories—well, perhaps we might like them in respectable 
prose. English publishers have a way of giving their authors a page 





* ee the Republic. By Charles Carleton Coffin. $3. New York: Harper & 
‘ te Echoes of Thought: Ly Medley of Verse. By Emily E. Reader. $1.75. London: 
i Green & Co, The Manx Witch,and Other Poems. By T. E. Brown, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 3. A Tent by the Lake. By D. J. Donohoe. New 
York: John B. Alden. 4. Florecita. By Bella French Swisher. New York: John 
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of advertising at the end of their volumes. It is from such a page 
that we learn that Mr. Brown is the author of ‘ Fo'c’s'le Yarns, and 
also that The Academy and Atheneum had pleasant words for 
him. We are glad Mr. Brown fas done well once, and we hope 
he may de so again. As for ‘ The Manx Witch,’ let her be hanged 
with the rest of her kind. 

One of the home book-publishers, who seems desirous of stand- 
ing guardian for none but the most hopeless of verse-writers, is 
John B. Alden. He has already quite a catalogue of forgotten 
— and their tomes, and is increasing the list continually. From 

is publishing-house we have received ‘A Tent by the Lake’ (3), by 
D. J. Donohoe, and ‘ Florecita’ (4), by Bella French Swisher. Poets 
are sometimes greatly handicapped by their names ; there was Smith 
—Alexander Smith, who wrote some good poetry, and here is 
Swisher—Bella French Swisher, who has not written any. Mr. 
Donohoe followed Mr. Whittier in the matter of a title, but in the 
paths of poetry he was lost at the start. This is Mr. Donohoe’s 
second pilgrimage, the expenses of which only he and Mr. Alden 
know. There is none so gullible as the would-be-and-can’t poet. 





Some Recent Educational Books 


PROF. ANGELO HEILPRIN of Philadelphia spent his summer 
vacation last year, in company with a class of students from the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, in the Somers Archipelago, commonly 
called the Bermuda Islands. His special study was with the coral 
reefs, but with his assistants he has written most delightfully as 
well as scientifically of the people, plants, animals and geology of 
this crescent of islands. After a chapter of general impressions 
told in a very lively manner, we have accounts of the outer reefs. 
physical history and geology, the coral reef problem, relationship of 
the Bermudan fauna, four chapters on zoélogy, notes on the litera- 
ture of coral reefs, results of geological observations, and summary. 
The book is abundantly illustrated, in a manner to satisfy both the 
returned and the intending tourist and the man of science. Packed 
with interesting information as it is, we consider it as, on the whole, 
the best volume on the subject to stow away in one’s portmanteau 
or to house in one’s library. A disciple of Darwin, Prof. Heilprin 
attacks the problem of the formation of the Bermudan rock; and 
rarely does one find so charming a combination of rhetoric and 
science. The wind as well as the waves has shaped the wonders 
of rock and reef and the features above and below water. ‘It is 
truly the music of the sea and wind, but there is enough of it to 
turn water into land.’ How the seas, and all that in them is, create 
rock, raise ‘ sand glaciers,’ and make archipelagos is superbly told. 
With this volume for a field-book, one with even the rudiments of 
delight in the miracles of continuous creation could spend a happy 


season in this summerland. ($3.50. Phila.: Academy of Natural 
Sciences.) 





THE FAVORABLE MENTION of John Gray McKendrick’s ‘ Gen- 
eral Physiology ’ in THE CRITIC of July 20 may be extended to the 
‘Special Physiology ’ just published, the second and final volume of 
the Glasgow Professor's ‘ Text-Book of Physiology.’ The author 
well observes that ‘the time has gone past for vague generalities 
in the description of physiological phenomena, physiology, year by 
year, drawing nearer to her true position as a science,’ and this has 
been borne in mind in the preparation of this book. Under the 
heads of Nutrition, Innervation, and Reproduction, the subject is 
treated of in a clear, terse style, with commendable absence of 
speculation or intrusion of unverified hypotheses. The ‘ Text-Book’ 
is much more than its modest title claims; it is as a whole the most 
complete treatise on physiology, general and special, in the language. 
The illustrations, for the most part good, are abundant, numbering 
803. ($6. Macmillan & Co.) ——THE OCTOBER issue of the River- 
side Literature Series is ‘ Ulysses among the Phzacians,’ taken from 
the translation of Homer’s Odyssey made by William Cullen Bryant. 
The selected passages include portions of Books V., VI., VII., VIIL., 
and XIII., and are well adapted for usein schools. (15 cts. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 





THE LATELY PRINTED ‘Report of the Proceedings of the 
American Historical Association’ at its meeting in Washington 
last December affords gratifying evidence of the prosperity and 
— of this most valuable auxiliary to historical activity in the 

nited States. The meeting was the most enthusiastic and the 
largest in the brief history of the Association, and the growing in- 
terest is so great that, in the words of the Secretary, ‘the time is 
coming when the American Historical Association will have its 
delegates from State and county and town societies. A promi- 
nent place on the program was given to papers relating to the 
Northwest, the just-passed centenary of the settlement of the 
region beyond the Ohio making it fitting that especial attention 
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should be called to the acquisition and settlement and early gov- 
ernment of that important and powerful part of the United States. 
As a concession to this feeling the meeting of the Association had 
been at first appointed for Chicago, as the representative city of 
the Northwest, but this was found to be impracticable. The ad- 
dress of the President, Dr. Poole, was particularly devoted to the 
consideration of the historical interests of that great Territory now 
subdivided into five great States, and embodied valuable sugges- 
tions as to questions of exploration and settlement which ought to 
be more fully investigated. Papers were presented upon the ‘ In- 
fluence of Gov. Carr upon the Development of the Northwest,’ 
upon ‘ The Place of the Northwest in General History,’ and upon 
‘The History of Higher Education in the Northwest,’ by Profes- 
sors A. C. McLauglin, W. F. Allen and G. W. Knight in the order 
named. The Archivist of the Dominion, Mr. Douglas Brymmer, 
gave an exhaustive description of the arrangement of the Canadian 
Archives—a subject of great interest to the Association as perti- 
nent to the arrangement of the Archives of the United States, 
which are at present, to some extent, almost inaccessible to the 
historical student. To many the paper of Henry Charles Lea 
upon the ‘ Martyrdom of San Pedro Arbués’ was of especial inter- 
est, for it described and illustrated, with the learning and lucidit 

characteristic of its author, the difficulties with which the Spanis 

Inquisition was confronted when it first attempted to impose its 
tribunals upon the kingdom of Aragon. This essay of Mr. Lea’s 
has been published in pamphlet form. 





THOMAS J. MORGAN, Principal of the Rhode Island State Nor- 
mal School, has just published a series of ‘ Studies in Pedagogy,’ in 
which he gives the results of his thought and experience as a 
practical teacher. We cannot say that there is much in his remarks 
that is either original or profound, but he is abreast of the times, 
and young teachers may find some food for thought in his pages. 
His worst fault is a habit of making trite and useless generalizations 
—a fault that almost necessarily leads to diffuseness of style. Mr. 
Morgan’s views of what education ought to be are in the main 
sound and are similar to those now held by the mass of American 
educators. He lays considerable stress on method and on the need 
of professional training for the teacher, but we do not find that he 
has anything new to offer on either of these subjects. Some of his 
best remarks are on the personal qualities of the true teacher, which 
he justly holds to be more important than mere method. He dis- 
cusses the functions of the normal school, and closes with some 
‘ Advice to Young Teachers ’ which he has been in the habit of 
giving as farewell counsel to his own pupils. ($1.75. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co.) 





PROF. WOODROW WILSON has issued a bulky volume on histori- 
cal and practical politics entitled ‘ The State.’ It opens with a brief 
discussion of the probable origin of government, and closes with a 
few chapters on the nature and functions of the state and the proper 
limits of its authority. This latter part of the work is weak and of 
little value, and seems to have been added as an afterthought. The 
essential portion of the book is descriptive and historical, and is 
designed to give an account of the more important historical con- 
stitutions from those of the ancient Greeks to that of the United 
States, together with a history of their origin and development. 
Unfortunately, the author’s scheme is far too large to be adequatel 
worked out in one volume; and the consequence is that the boo 
is overcrowded with detail, while at the same time no part of the 
vast subject is treated with sufficient fullness. . A mere analysis of 
all these institutions would have been too much for a single work, 
and when to this is added an attempt at a history of them, the re- 
sult is unsatisfactory. The institutions of Greece and Rome are 
rather briefly dealt with, and those of the Middle Ages still more so ; 
and the main strength of the work is spent on those of modern 
times. In the case of the United States the State, county and 
town governments are described, as well as that of the Union, and 
throughout the book the details of the subject are made altogether 
too prominent. The work bears evidence of careful and painstaking 
study, and is a storehouse of information on many branches of institu- 
tional history ; but it seems ill adapted for use as a text-book and 


still more so for ordinary reading. ($2. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co.) 





‘READY FOR BUSINESS,’ by George J. Manson, is a collection of 
papers most of which have already appeared in the S¢#, Nicholas 
magazine. It is designed to give young men some idea of the 
leading professions, of the special qualities required for success in 
them, and the course of study necessary for learning them. Noth- 
ing is said about farming or the mechanical trades, the readers of 
the book <a gcagen being expected to aim at something higher. 
Accordingly the author treats of the electrical engineer, the practi- 
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«cal chemist, the architect, the banker and broker, the sea-captain, 
sand many others, as well as of the older ‘learned professions.’ 
How much help in choosing a profession young men will get 
‘from the book we cannot say, but some of them will doubtless be 
“interested in reading it. (75 cts. Fowler & Wells Co.\——A LIT- 
“TLE ‘ Hand-book of Pronunciation and Phonetic Analysis,’ by John 
‘H. Bechtel, gives the pronunciation of some 5000 words, many of 
‘them proper names. The author has followed his own judgment, 
‘though often referring to Webster, Worcester and other authori- 
‘ties. His profession as a teacher of elocution has necessitated a 
careful study of the subject, and his work will be useful for refer- 
-ence and suggestion. His analysis of sounds, however, seems to us 
-often faulty, as when he says that the vowel sounds in Aer and fur 
-are not alike, and that the 0 in dog and Jong is ‘ the short 0 sound 
with a long quantity.” In general, he seems too much inclined to 
‘make the pronunciation conform to the spelling. (Philadelphia: 
‘Penn Pub. Co.) 





WE GREET with pleasure a new edition of C. F. Keary’s ‘Dawn 
-of History,’ a book of great value and one which every one ought 
to read with care. The earlier edition is now enlarged by over a 
hundred pages, in which appear additions made necessary by later 
discoveries. The changes which have been made are to be found 
for the most part in the first four chapters. The object of the new 
edition is, however, ‘to make the relationship of the various facts to 
‘one another plainer, and more easy to remember’; and in this the 
author has succeeded. The appendix is enlarged and improved. 
($1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) —-THE ‘ GENERAL HISTORY’ of 
P. V. N. Myers is a most excellent and useful book. Far from 
being a mass of mere details ora collection of stories, it is a thought- 
ful and wisely constructed statement of those facts of history which 
are most useful and most necessary. The author has availed him- 
self of the latest archzological discoveries and the most advanced 
opinions bearing upon his subject, and has succeeded in making a 
volume which will be extremely useful. Maps and illustrations 
make the book attractive and convenient. ($1.65. Ginn & Co.) 





Mrs. M. CAREY has carefully and ably abridged and translated 

into English M. Victor Duruy’s ‘ History of France ’—a task by no 
means slight, and for whose performance she deserves the thanks of 
évery reader. This is probably the best of the summaries of French 
‘history, and ought to be in all libraries and in the hand of every 
student. The translator has performed her work with accuracy and 
discretion, The maps introduced are frequent and exact. ($4. 
Y. Crowell & Co.)——-FIVE LECTURES upon ‘Constitutional His- 
tory as Seen in American Law,’ delivered before the Political 
Science Association of the Michigan University in the spring of 
1889, are valuable and suggestive to all who watch with interest the 
development of our law and our Constitution. They were delivered 
by Judge Thos. M. Cooley, Henry Hitchcock, Geo. W. Biddle, Chas. 
A. Kent and Daniel H. Chamberlain, and contain matter of great 
interest to the historian and the legist. ($2. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
G. T. FERRIS, in his volume entitled ‘ Great Leaders,’ has 
collected from various historians a large number of what may be 
called pen-portraits of remarkable men of the past. Plutarch, Gib- 
bon, Grote, Mommsen and Curtius have been relied on for the 
ancients, and from Hume, Symonds and Green come most of the 
ccharacterizations of the men of medizval times. Sketches of 
those nearer our own times have been taken from the pages of 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Taine, Thiers, Motley, Prescott and other well- 
known writers. The book is both entertaining and useful. ($1.75. 
D. Appleton & Co.) 


—MrR. 





Two SMALL VOLUMES—a ‘ Teachers’ Manual of Geography,’ 
‘by L. W. Redway, and ‘ Topics in Geography,’ by W. F. Nichols— 
‘will no doubt be useful to those for whom they have been written. 
Both are published by D. C. Heath & Co., and both, at the close 
of an appendix which is exactly the same in each, contain the re- 
markable statement that ‘the Sunday editions of the better class 
.of metropolitan daily papers usually contain much interesting geo- 
graphical information, which is far more trustworthy than that ob- 
tained from ordinary tourists’ books of travel.’ (35 cts. each.)\—— 
PROF. A. J. GEORGE has issued a syllabus of his work of instruc- 
tion in English literature and history, in a little pamphlet of twenty- 
four pages, the alternate pages of which are left blank for the notes 
of the student. The syllabus of English literature and history is 
arranged in two parallel columns, so as to give the historical setting 
for the different epochs of literature. In the pages devoted to 
American literature, the writers of the two periods—Colonial and 
Constitutional—are grouped in various departments, as theological 
writers, historians, novelists, poets, etc. Only representative names 
are given. We should prefer some whose names are omitted to 


others whose names are mentioned; R. H. Stoddard, for instance, 
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and T. B. Aldrich find no recognition as poets, critics or editors. 
The instructor or student in literature and history will find this 
syllabus and the reference-list of books on these subjects suggest- 
ive. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 





A NUMBER of articles on military subjects are published by Gen. 
James B. Fry, U. S. A., retired, in the form of a book entitled 
‘Military Miscellanies.’ Most of these had already appeared in 
popular journals and magazines; but as they were published at 
irregular intervals and in many different periodicals, the author con- 
ceived the happy idea of re-publishing them, with certain additions, 
in book form—‘ for the convenience of such military students as 
may have occasion to refer to them.’ While this purpose has been 
admirably accomplished, it is to be hoped that so valuable a con- 
tribution to military literature will not be relegated to the reference 
libraries of military students. It is a book that should be read. 
Part I. is devoted to subjects essentially military in character. ‘The 
Command of the Army,’ ‘Law in the Army,’ ‘ The Honor of the 
Army,’ ‘A Military Court of Appeals,’ ‘An Elastic Regular Army,’ 
‘ The Militia,’ and kindred topics are treated of in a manner above 
criticism, Part II. contains papers of more general interest, those 
on ‘Abraham Lincoln,’ ‘An Acquaintance with Grant,’ ‘ The First 
Battle of Bull Run’ and ‘ Custer’s Defeat by Sitting Bull’ being of 
especial value. The author took part in the War with Mexico, and 
during the Civil War made a record that won him the brevet of 
Major-General in the United States Army—a small reward, indeed, 
for his eminent services. To-day he is justly regarded as an authority 
on all matters of a military nature. Such books as ‘ Military Miscel- 
lanies,’ treating in a comprehensive way of the military institutions 
and policy of the government and tending to disseminate military 
knowledge among the people, are important factors in maintaining 
the welfare, safety, and honor of our country. ($2.50. New York: 
Brentano’s.) 





PROF. DANIEL PUTNAM, author of ‘Elementary Psychology ; 
or, First Principles of Mental and Moral Science,’ is favorably known 
as an experienced teacher of these subjects and of pedagogy in 
the Michigan State Normal School. It is claimed, and generally 
admitted, that effective moral teaching—instruction in right prin- 
ciples and training to right conduct—can be much helped by 
the study and understanding of what is called, perhaps a little too 
prematurely and absolutely, the laws of mind. The aim of the 
present work is to teach the elementary essentials of both mental 
and moral science, included in the more general term, psychology. 
The author’s hope that it will be found to be a satisfactory ‘ text- 
book in mental and moral science in Normal, High, and other in- 
stitutions of secondary instruction,’ is likely to be gratified, for 
the reasons that the book meets a want, and that in the doing of a 
not easy task full knowledge, discretion and skill are shown, with 
clear writing, and sound principles. (gocts. A.S. Barnes & Co.) 


Recent Fiction 

MORE PAINFUL than pleasurable, and withal intensely real, is 
Mrs. Barr’s latest study of male character, in ‘ Feet of Clay.’ It is 
the uncle, who has not seen him since childhood, who first likens 
George Pennington, handsome, gifted beyond his fellows, and de- 
bonair, to the image seen by the King of Babylon. ‘It was gold 
and silver, and brass and iron, and its brightness was excellent— 
but its feet were of clay; and neither the gold nor the iron could 
save it.’ To show how the feet of clay struggled through the mire 
of degradation, before, ‘ being shod with the preparation of the gos- 
pel of peace,’ they might stand in surety, is the object of the tale. 
The scene is set, at the beginning, upon a background as novel to 
novel-readers as it is vividly picturesque—the Isle of Man. A 
lonely glen, verdurous as fairy-land, flower-enamelled, and within 
hearing of the ocean’s murmur, contains the home of Bella Clucas, 
the child of fisherfolk, a girl pure-hearted and brave, who loves 
young Pennington, and has strength to turn from him before harm 
comes to her. The love element in the story, prettily as it is man- 
aged, is overpowered by the episode of the convict father, who, 
after serving out his sentence, comes back, and condemns himself 
again to prison, to hide the crime of his only son. The chapters 
relating to him, his wronged and forgiving wife, and his final expia- 
tion, make of Arthur Pennington, the father, a truer hero than the 
son who walks on ‘feet of clay.” ($1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


THE ‘ THREE VASSAR GIRLS’ who began their travels several 
years ago, and have given the record of each trip in volumes filled 
with pictures old and new, have for this year made selection of 
Russia and Turkey. The sprightly narrative is by Elizabeth W. 
Champney. The travellers are young and full of decidedly Amer- 
ican traits. They are Gus and Sallie Benton; and Gus begins by 
interviewing a gray-bearded English diplomat, Lord Saunters, who, 
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with his wife, turns out to be an old travelling acquaintance of. the 
Benton family. Thus excellently introduced to the Eastern ques- 
tion, they way, * the problem on the ground. They see Monte- 


negro, Greece, Turkey, St. Petersburg, the Balkan peninsula, Mos- 
cow, Nijni-Novgorod, and the Crimea. In these journeys they 
learn much of the peculiar customs and superstitions of the people, 
and crowd their pages with rich tidbits of information, besides hav- 
ing most delightful and semi-thrilling adventures, Travelling over 
the ground of the Russo-Turkish war, at Shipka Pass and Plevna, 
they learn in detail about that mighty duel between Muscovite and 
Ottoman. ‘Three Vassar Girls in Russia and Turkey’ makes a 
good Christmas book, and has a brilliant cover to attract youthful 
and parental eyes. Maps of the countries described in the text are 
bound in between the covers. The off-hand sketches of ‘Champ’ 
are realistic and genuine, but some of the familiar electroplate illus- 
trations are strange to the subject, and the one on page 133 ought 
to be taken out. This full-page picture, labelled ‘ Sketches at Con- 
stantinople,’ ought to be ‘ Pictures of Koreans on the West Coast 
of Korea.’ Every one of the fifteen little sketches grouped on this 


page is of things and people in Korea, none of which or whom ever 


got within a thousand leagues of Constantinople. 


($1.50. Estes 
Lauriat.) 





AN AMBITIOUS book and a strong one is ‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker ’ 
—a story dealing with the problems of the day that slumber under 
the crust of society like earthquakes awaiting Nature’s nod of fate. 
There are socialists full-blown and socialists in bud, within its pages; 
pictures in plenty of the struggling poor, principally Among the 
German workers of our American communities; a disaster by flood 
like that of Johnstown, although dated some years back ; at the close, 
a poignant tragedy; and, through it all, a purpose none the less 
sincere because its outline is a little blurred in the rendering. The 
book is anonymous, but there is no strain for mere vulgar notoriety 
in its efforts. It will be read because of its truth and vigor, and 
meet sympathy according to the views of its readers. That the ad- 
vent of ‘ ¢vue socialism,’ ‘ Christian socialism,’ is to ‘ be the dawn of 
new light and life for the world,’ it may, or may not, succeed in 
convincing those who follow out the sad tale to an unsatisfying 
end, ($1.50. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





‘A REPUTED CHARGELING; or, Three Seventh Years, Two 
Centuries Ago,’ is the rather mystic title of an historical romance 
by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. The story itself presents a pleasant 
picture of the home life of English gentlefolk in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and the adventures of sweet Anne Woodford 
(leading her, at one time, to be an attendant upon the baby Prince 
of King James, and Mary Beatrice, at Whitehall) will fascinate the 
girl-reader, who enjoys details of the wze zntime of queens and 
oN ge ($1. Macmillan & Co..——'AN ODD MANn’s STORY,’ 

y Isidore G. Ascher, has the peculiarity of winding the reader up, 
in every chapter, as if he were a clock, and leaving him, at the end 
of it, to run down of himself. The ‘odd man,’ who relates his 
retrospective experiences, is named Timothy Dunn, and is never 
seen in public without having on a high black stock, of the pattern 
_swwvoeped made familiar to Americans by the portraits of Daniel 

ebster and Henry Clay. Why this stock is worn, and why he 
puts on also a greasy and patched black coat with something 
stitched into its folds, whenever he is in the house, is what any one 
mor Sot out by purchasing Mr. Ascher’s book. (London: Elliott 
tock.) 





‘IN THE TIME of the Cherry-Viewing : An Episode in Japan,’ 
by Margaret Peale—a paper-covered pamphlet containing about 
18,000 words,—reminds one of a cup and saucer of egg-shell porce- 
lain from Nagasaki. It is thin, delicate, pretty, and must not be 
handled harshly by the critic. It is possible that the author has 
been in Japan, at least in those spots of the empire touched at by 
steamer passengers—Nagasaki, Kobé, Yokohama and Tokio. A 
Boston lady devoted to Japanese bric-a-brac, fiercely zealous for 
uncontaminated native art, and unrelentingly jealous of the wicked 
agents from New York and Chicago who spoil the innocent and 
_ gesthetic children of the sunny land, meets a fellow-passenger whom 
she suspects of being one of the Tartars hated of her soul. Never- 
theless, in her feminine heart she yearns and warms toward him. 
Shiba, in Tokio, amid the graves of the Shéguns, in the time of the 
cherry blooms, amid conversations on mikado tea-kettles and 
monkey kakémonos, discovers him to be not a taste-degrading 
commercial traveller, but an aristocratic gentleman of wealth and 
culture. The proposal of love and union for life made, that most 
un-Japanese thing, a kiss, seals the sacramental ‘yes,’ and ratifies 
the treaty of peace. ‘The breeze shook down upon our heads some 
age petals of its [the cherry tree’s] tender bloom, like faint rosy drops 

or the christening of love.’ The background of Japanese scenery 
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is well painted, but whether the copy be from nature or from books 
(in the Athenzeum Library?) it is hard to tell. A ‘tactless mis 
sionary ’’ and an absent-minded cousin Emily are well utilized in 
the story, which is brisk, bright, and charmingly conceived. Read 
in an hour, it is just the thing for a railway ride, or for an evening 
hour of refreshment. Wecry for more. (25 cts, G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 





‘TO THE LIONS’ is one of Canon Church’s graphic stories of 
antique life, now so well known to lovers of ancient Greece and 
Rome. This time he has selected the sufferings of the early Chris- 
tians, and introduces to us the Niczea, Ephesus, and Rome of 112 
A.D. His canvas is full of figures ‘mg win ny drawn, and abouds 
in animation and incident. Pliny the Younger and Tacitus the his- 
torian are characters in these moving pages, which revolve about 
the heroic, halo-encircled forms of the twin sisters Rhoda and 
Cleona and their lives and loves.. Bythinia and its wild mountains, 
Nicza and its Greeks and Romans, Ephesus and its ‘ wild beasts” 
are the background against which the tragedy plays, and which throw 
into relief the martyrdom and /ezden of these early sufferers. Prof. 
Church brings in just archeology enough to make his story true to 
the times—the times of Trajan; and instruction as well as amuse- 
ment can be drawn from the tastefully illustrated scenes he depicts. 
The book is attractively bound in brilliant blue illumined by a gor- 
geous lion. Of course sucha book cannot compete with ‘ Marius 
the Epicurean,’ ‘Hyaptia,’ or ‘ Les Martyres’ of Chateaubriand ; but 
it serves well as an introduction to these elaborate romances. ($1.25. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





A SAILOR’S library in miniature is W. Clark Russell’s recent 
volume of stories and sketches, entitled ‘The Romance of Jenny 
Harlowe.’ Not only are to be found in it nine or ten capital tales, 
pleasantly blood-curdling and told with the daring and spirit of 
‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ but essays dealing with every possi- 
ble phase of Jack’s relations to society and the service. Sailors’ 
perils, sailors’ pleasures, sailors’ rights and wrongs, food and drink, 
philosophy, superstitions, songs, and responsibilities, are set forth 
in animated language, carrying the reader along as if upon the swell 
of leaping billows, to the music of whistling winds. (socts. D. 
Appleton & Co.)\——To their Riverside Paper Series, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have added Cooper’s romance, ‘ The Spy.’ (50 cts.) 





Minor Notices 
IN ‘JOANNA’S CARE’ (‘Preterita,’ Vol. III., Chap. IV.) Mr. 
Ruskin continues his now very voluminous reminiscences with a 
new domestic episode, in which he sings and celebrates (almost 
lyrically) the fond care and attention of his a This lady 
came to his mother when a sudden stroke struck down father Rus- 
kin, and remains with the writer up to the present time. New ac- 
cidental mention of Walter Scott brings out new exhaustless ad- 
miration of the great romancer, particularly of his specially Scotch 
romances, with long and rather uninteresting quotations therefrom. 
This sort of padding is likely to prove very expensive to Ruskin’s 
admirers who have patiently subscribed, and are now zmpatiently 
paying, for (in two senses) the critic-poet’s meandering memories. 
Incidentally (always ‘ incidentally’: everything of Ruskin’s is inci- 
dental) comes out his love of good singing and graceful dancing, 

and he quotes with zest Byron's description of the true motion, 

Naked foot, 
That shines like snow—and falls on earth as mute ; 

putting over against it, in discomfited contrast, the Laureate’s, 
She tapped her tiny silken-sandalled foot, 
which he calls ‘artificial’ and ‘theatrical.’ (25 cts. 


John Wiley 
& Sons.) 





WITH A LIBERALITY to be highly commended, a-few members. 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania have formed by their con- 
tributions a fund for the publication of a Pennsylvania Students’ 
Series, in connection with that Society. It is intended to comprise: 
volumes containing material of interest to the students of Pennsyl- 
vania history. A handsome beginning has been made in a volume 
of 240 pages, entitled ‘A Len&pé-English Dictionary, from an 
Anonymous MS. in the Archives of the Moravian Church at Beth-- 
lehem, Pa.’ This dictionary of the language of the ancient ‘ Dela- 
ware Nation,’ a language which may be deemed classic among our 
aboriginal idioms, is supposed to have heen compiled by the Rev. 
C. F. Dencke, Moravian missionary at New Fairfield, Canada, who. 
died in 1839. It is now enlarged and well edited by the eminent 


philologist, Dr. D. G. Brinton, and the Rev. Albert Seqaqkind An- 
thony, ‘assistant missionary to the Delawares and Six Nations, Can- 
ada,’ who is himself a Delaware of the full blood and a clergyman 
of the English Church. The volume will be found a highly usefub 
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aid to students of American linguistics. The care and complete- 
ness with which the editors have done their work anes in the 
index, which is so full as to answer all the purposes of an English- 
Lenpé part. ($2. Phila.: Pennsylvania Historical Society.)—— 
Mr. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON of Columbia College, while pur- 
suing his studies at the University of Halle, has given special at- 
tention to the Zend language, under the instruction of the distin- 
guished Orientalist, Prof. K. F. Geldner. As an evidence of his 
proficiency, he has published, in a neat brochure, under the title of” 
‘A Hymn of Zoroaster, Yasna 31, translated, with comments,’ a 
new version of one of the most noted Gathds, or hymns, of the 
Zend-Avesta, ascribed to the great prophet and reformer of Iran. 
To Avestan scholars, and to students of linguistic and theological 
science, this essay will be valuable; and others, who feel only an 
interest of curiosity in the subject, will find a perusal of its pages 
well rewarded. 





MELANCTHON WOOLSEY STRYKER has compiled a new collec- 
tion of church hymns and tunes, which appears under the title of 
‘Church Song.’ Mr. Stryker contributes several of his own hymns, 
besides translating a few from foreign sources. We are pedantic 
enough to object to the kind of spelling which turns ‘through’ into 
thro and ‘ thorough’ into ¢horo. Most of the hymns are those which 
have long been familiar ; and as a whole Mr. Stryker’s collection 
is a good one and quite up to the standard. (Biglow & 
Main.)——-ONE’s EVE is constantly withdrawn from text to illustra- 
tions, in running over the substantial pamphlet in which ‘ The 
Making of a Great Magazine’ (Harfer’s) is described with pen, 
pencil, camera and engraver’s tool. Portraits of contributors— 
Howells, Warner, Whittier and Roe; views of outdoor scenery and 
interiors ; and reproductions of famous paintings help one amaz- 

. ingly to realize how the old Monthly has grown to be such an ‘in- 
stitution’ in English-speaking lands. (Harper & Bros.)}——‘ AN 
Accounr of the Congo Independent State,’ read before the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society on Feb. 1, 1889, by Henry Phillips, Jr., 
Secretary of the Society, is well worth reprinting. The pamphlet is 
crammed with timely information, and the map appended shows 
how little the newest state in Africa has yet been explored. 
Evidently the Dark Continent has room for a dozen Stanleys. 
—‘ JOKES: A FRESH CROP,’ gathered by Henry Firth Wood, is 
a little book whose wit is as keen as that of the objectionable 
American small-boy in Mr. James’s stories—and no keener. 
‘Smartness’ is the rye, ore feature of this ‘fresh crop,’ and 
the ‘ freshness ’ is of the kind that needs salting. (25 cts. Phila.: 
Penn Pub’g Co.) 





‘ TALKS ABOUT A FINE ART,’ by the family dressmaker, would 
naturally suggest the fine and occult art of fashioning women’s 
drapery, or at least of turning old clothes to make them look 
‘amaist as gude as new.’ But Miss Fitts, who in the little bro- 
chure written by Elizabeth Glover, lectures her employer’s daugh- 
ter, Rosalie, is a day-dressmaker with a soul attuned to higher 
things than ‘ seam, and gusset and band.’ She is a shrewd and 
philosophical personage who takes Zhe Century and reads Emer- 
son, Carlyle, and Ruskin, when her day’s work is done. From her 
opportunities to observe (and who has better ones than a laborer 
in her vineyard ?) the phases of American domestic life among the 
better classes of society, Miss Fitts has evolved many pertinent 
opinions about the fads and follies of the hour. Rosalie, her inter- 
locutor, is a pleasant type of the good-humored, light-hearted Met- 
ropolitan maiden, who eats caramels, and goes to germans and 
Philharmonic concerts, while aspiring to be the light within the 
vase of home. Together, she and Miss Fitts while away many 
hours of seam-sewing by discussing the ethics of modern society, 
and exploring the sources of modern unrest. While the familiar 
relation of Miss Fitts to her employer’s household undoubtedly 
suggests the period of time when Miss Warner wrote for girls, or a 
region remote from city charities, plush tables, painted friezes,‘ soft 
yellow curtains’ and kindred snares of the present time, the ‘ Talks’ 
are clear and pithy. Many of the ideas suggested are excellently 
suited to the needs of everyday; and if a real Miss Fitts could be 
engaged, spring and autumn, to go the rounds, we are sure that 
sensible parents would consider her cheap at any price. (30 cts. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


The “Vandal” in Shakspeare’s Church 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


The letter of the Rev. George Arbuthnot, which you print in your 
issue of Nov. 9, will hardly clear its writer from the charges against 
him ; and, as this people have long since forgotten that there ever 
was a Lord Sackville, the coincidence that Mr. Arbuthnot was ap- 
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pointed to his living by a nobleman of that name, will hardly divert 
public attention from the proceedings of the vicar himself. Those 
proceedings really appear to call for public expression of some sort. 
Shakspeareana tor November prints a letter from Mr. Timmins, 
one of the National Trustees of the Birthplace of Shakspeare, from 
which it appears that Mr. Winter’s letter to the 7rzdune was 
entirely warranted, and that the Shaks loving world has cause 
to be alarmed lest the Rev. Mr. Arbuthnot, like his predecessor of 
1759, the Rev. Francis Gastrell, ‘ restore ’ the Shakspearean vestiges 
under his charge until they disappear from the face of the earth. 
Mr. Timmins’s letter (which is very explicit) says, among other 
things, that ‘if funds are forthcoming to carry out the Rev. Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s peculiar views, Shakspeare’s church will be made as 
trim and neat and new as if it had been built within the past five 
years’; and adds: ‘Americans will be wise if (when called upon 
for subscriptions) they subscribe in future only to the additions of 
stained glass windows, and not to the “ restoration fund.”’ 


APPLETON MORGAN. 
ROOMS OF THE NEW YORK SHAKSPEARE SOCIETY, 
Nov. 13, 1889. 





Vassar’s President on Households of Women 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Your invitation to add a word to those already spoken in 
your columns on ‘ Households of Women’ induces me to make one 
or two suggestions on a subject whose treatment has interested so 
many of your readers. I read the original article when it appeared, 
and have not since seen it, but the impressions made by it were 
very distinct. First, it seemed to me to be conceived wholly from a 
teacher's point of view, and not fairly to represent that. From the 
student’s side, it seemed for the most part unfounded. 

The underlying question is the desirability, or undesirability, of 
dormitories in connection with a college. Whether the college be 
for men, or women, or both, is a subordinate matter. I have 
had experience of both systems. It is my opinion that a vast deal 
of the good of college life is lost where the students are scattered 
through a town orcity. The tendency in colleges without dormitories 
to build, or rent, society halls, where a score of students may live 
together, reveals the student’s view of the question. Much peace is 
secured to the officers of a college, perhaps; and much expense is 
saved, by doing away with a dormitory system; but the loss in 
other directions is very great. Real college life, in its broadest 
sense, depends on a common meeting ground, for considerable 
bodies of students, outside of the influences of the class-room. 
The men and women who get most out of college life get not only 
from books but from their fellows. 

Second, the question is not, and cannot be, one between dormi- 
tories and homes. I know the college boarding-house: it isa 
travesty on home to call it that, however good it be. It means a 
room, probably a roommate, with the minimum of home influence 
—a good environment for study, often, but yielding few other ad- 
vantages,—and even this in no superior degree to that obtained in 
a well-ordered dormitory. Nor do I think the parental feeling has 
yet become quite so free in America as to welcome for the daugh- 
ters the life in the college boarding-house. Hundreds of young 
women are so living, it is true, and nobly justifying their right to 
the utmost independence; but as a rule the parent will prefer to 
have his daughter under the influences which are gathered about 
her in a community where women of cultivated minds and_ hearts 
give the tone to the common life. 

Third, I think the article exaggerates the teacher’s objection to 
such communities—though this is the serious side of the indictment. 
I have found those who think such a life irksome; many others, 
who care as much for the general interests of the world, express 
themselves as greatly attracted by it. Variety is needed, indeed, 
but it cannot be said to be wholly lacking where a large faculty has 
been gathered ; where, moreover, lecturers from other colleges, or 
from our great cities, or from Europe, are frequent visitors ; and 
where clergymen from various parts of the country are with us 
week by week. Poughkeepsie is at hand. New York is only two 
hours away. Social life is easily had, if one’s time would allow 
much indulgence in its pleasure. 

Indeed, if a large building be well constructed, it provides oppor- 
tunities for more independence, more quiet, and more social life, as 
well, than the hoarding-house can possibly give. I think the facts 
are against the writer of your article. No more wholesome nor 
more happy stream of life flows into the great world than that 
which emanates from these ‘ communities of women.’ 

J. M. TAYLOR. 

PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, VASSAR COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1889. 
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Boston Letter 


THERE is to be a special session of the President and Council 
of the American Geographical Society at Watertown, a pleasant 
suburb of Boston, on Thursday of this week, when the tower 
erected by Prof. E. N. Horsford, to commemorate the discovery of 
the ancient city of Norumbega at this spot, will have its tablet un- 
veiled. Having been favored with an advance copy of the literary 
exercises, and being familiar with the important archeological ques- 
tions involved in this commemoration, I thought an account of them 
would interest readers of THE CRITIC. It is proper to say that 
Prof. Horsford’s identification of a spot in Watertown with the site 
of a settlement by Norsemen has excited the opposition of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. In their opinion Lief Ericson, 
whose statue is set up on Commonwealth Avenue in this city, is as 
much a traditional character as Agamemnon, and the details 
related of his discoveries have no more basis in historical truth than 
the narratives contained in the Homeric poems. Indeed, our his- 
torical scholars generally take the view which Bancroft expresses 
in his history, that though Scandinavians may have reached the 
shores of Labrador, the soil of the United States has not one ves- 
tige of their presence. 

Dr. Justin. Winsor, who accompanied Prof. Horsford to the 
alleged site of Fort Norumbega, regarded the works found there as 
the remains of an early effort under John Winthrop to lay out and 
fortify the future town of Boston. But Prof. Horsford, so far from 
accepting this conclusion, persists in bringing the Northmen to 
Watertown, and by his sumptuous publications, enriched with fine 
maps and photographs, places the homes of Leif and Thorfinn and 
Thorfall very near Boston, as shown by the remains of two log- 
houses and about five huts on the banks of Charles River close to 
Mount Auburn Cemetery. In his latest brochure he holds that the 
masur wood mentioned in the sagas formed a great industry of the 
Norsemen in New England, and that boom-dams made of field 
boulders were constructed to further the transportation of the 
material down the streams. 

This brochure contains brief remarks of Judge Daly, by which 
it appears that the President of the American Geographical So- 
ciety favors Prof. Horsford’s views in regard to the settlement of 
the Norsemen near Boston. There is also a poem of remarkable 
suggestiveness and force in which the story of these adventures is 
told with sympathetic appreciation. Its poetic insight and philosophic 
breadth make the kinship of the Northmen and the hardy New 
England navigators seem something more than a fiction of the 
imagination, and the evolution of nautical discovery is vividly de- 
gy The author’s name is not given, but I may say that it is 

r. Edward H. Clement, editor of the Boston 7ranscrift. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to publish on Nov. 30 ‘A New Eng- 
land Girlhood,’ by Lucy Larcom. This is a sort of autobiography, 
and gives an interesting picture of life and manners in one of the 
quaint old seaboard towns of Massachusetts fifty years ago. Read- 
ers of Miss Larcom’s poems will recall their tender sentiment and 
vivid descriptions of the scenes and characters along the Beverly 
shore where she was born and bred. ‘Hannah Binding Shoes’ is 
one of the best known of these poems, and in this new volume of 
prose there is a presentation of the conditions that underlay the 
poetic aspect of the simple lives of the fishermen who underwent 
ie on the sea that gave a pathetic interest to the lives of their 

amilies on shore. The pictures of home-life in the book are full 
of feeling, and are brightened by a local color and touches of wit 
and humor which set off their quaint naturalness. 

The same firm will publish on the same date Martin Brimmer’s 
address to the young women of Wellesley College. It is marked 
by a fine appreciation of the needs of his audience. Mr. Brimmer 
is one of our most public-spirited citizens, foremost in the support 
of the higher culture, and his address is in a vein of elevated thought 
and feeling. The second volume in the series of American Relig- 
ious Leaders will be brought out at the sametime. This is ‘ Wilbur 
Fisk,’ by. Prof. George Prentice of Wesleyan University. 

Mr. Aldrich’s new poem, ‘ Wyndham Towers,’ is attracting much 
attention by its fresh, full vigor, and its fine artistic quality, the 
harmonious treatment of his theme alike in sentiment, characteriza- 
tion and description showing how thoroughly the conditions of life 
and manners in England in the Elizabethan period have possessed 
his imagination, while the simplicity of the style is in keeping with 
the strong yet picturesque narrative. 

The large-paper editions of the fascinating stories of Alexander 
Dumas, ‘ The Valois Romances’ and ‘ The Count of Monte Cristo,’ 
are 'to be brought out by Little, Brown & Co. this week. They have 
been largely sold in advance of publication. ‘Florida Days,’ Mrs, 
Deland’s delightful book, published by the same firm, has passed 
through its first edition, and the demand for it is steadily increasing. 

I hear that the first edition of ‘The New Priest in Conception 
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Bay,’ which was published by Roberts Bros. last Saturday, is already 
exhausted, and that asecond is in press. 

Among the notable articles in the December Afantzc will be 
‘Architecture in the West,’ by Henry Van Brunt, an accomplished 
Boston architect who has established himself in Kansas City. 
Outside of the ‘architecture of pretence,’ which holds sway in the 
remoter districts of the West, and is the natural result of its rapid 
material development, the writer recognizes the growth of a fresh 
vigor in this department of art unhampered by dependence on 
academic methods, and inspired by the needs of the country. He 
looks to the West for the spirit which may give us in due time a 
national art, and regards the fulfilment of his belief as not far off. 
The influence of the late H. H. Richardson on the development of 
architecture in the West is emphasized in this article. Edwin L. 
Bynner’s paper on ‘ The Old Bunch of Grapes Tavern ’ has a quaint 
flavor of ancient Boston, and is as interesting in its way as his 
serial story of Knickerbocker life, ‘The Begum’s Daughter.’ Brad- 
ford Torrey’s article, ‘ December Days,’ is a pleasant chronicle of 
the sights and sounds of nature in this month last year. Hope 
Notnor concludes her interesting sketches of ‘ The Nieces of 
Mazarin.’ ‘ Delphi: The Locality and its Legends’ is attractively 
described by William C. Lawton, while John Fiske writes vigor- 
ously of ‘ The Border Warfare of the Revolution.’ 

Miss Amelia B. Edward’s Egyptian lectures have had apprecia- 
tive audiences, and she has received many attentions in literary and 
social circles. A breakfast is to be given in her honor next Fri- 
day by the New England Woman’s Press Association at the Parker 
House. The occasion will be of unusual interest. 


BosTON, Nov. 18, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Lounger 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that ‘there is a Thomas Nelson 
Page boom in London,’ the demand for Mr. Page’s books bein 
much greater there than the supply. Ze Spectator has siniead 
him, and Zhe New Review is going to devote an articleto him. Mr. 
Page must not count himself an entire success until Te Saturday 
Review has smiled upon him. However, his Southern birth ought 
to recommend him to Zhe Saturday. I can readily understand 
Mr. Page’s English success. They like anything racy in England, 
and he certainly is racy of the Southern soil. His speech must be 
a rare treat to Englishmen, as indeed it is to New Yorkers. He 
was the great success of the last series of Authors’s Readings in 
New York, not only on account of the charm of his story, but on 
account of the charm of his speech, whose softness contrasts so 
pleasantly with the harshness of the New York tongue. 

A LADY of my acquaintance received recently a little note, in a 
distinctively feminine handwriting and marked by a peculiarly femi- 
nine indifference to the rules of punctuation, from a correspondent 
whose signature consisted of the initial ‘C.’ The missive was 
dated ‘ New York, Monday,’ and ran as follows : 

‘My DEAR FRIEND :—I am at last settled and wish you could 
look in and see all my pretty new furniture, etc. Did I tell you of 
my latest purchases ? .a “ Colonial Rocker ” and the loveliest new 
desk—both for my room and such bargains. I will try to give a 
faint idea how they look. Here is the rocker which was only $7. 
Did you ever hear of anything so cheap? And the desk—in 16th 
century style—I am just in love with, cost but $14. I can see you 
open your eyes and exclaim, where dd she getthem? They came 
from ‘s large furniture store, —— —— Street. You'd better 
send right down for ome of them, at least, the number of the 
desk is 5940. Go there without fail and you will doubtless find 
many other things you want. I shopped all over and found no one 
with the tasteful assortment Mr. has. Write soon. 

Yours as ever, ‘ 

‘ P.S.—By the way, the “ John Alden Rocker” you asked me to get 
you, comes from the same house. Please make your selection from 
the plushes enclosed—for the seat and head cushion.’ 

THE RECIPIENT of this note,-with its two little neatly sketched 
illustrations and three diminutive samples of plush in different 
colors, was considerably puzzled by it. She did not recognize the 
handwriting, though it had a more or less familiar look; and who 
‘C.’ was, she had not the remotest idea. The letter must have 
been sent tothe wrong address, and there was no way of rectifying 
the mistake, Not unnaturally the lady felt a strong inclination to 
—_ by the information thus accidentally obtained, and was only 

ept from going straight to ‘ ’s large furniture store’ and or- 
dering desk No. 5940, or the $14 rocker the writer was ‘ just in love 
with,’ by discovering, when her husband came home, that the let- 
ter was a lithographed circular, and came direct from the proprietor 
of the store. Similar advertising notes have come lately from ‘ The 
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Pines, New Jersey,’ over the signature of ‘ Marie’; and in one case 
that I know of, the husband of a lady who received one of these took 
the trouble to hunt up a gentleman of the same name as his own, 
ander the impression that the thing had gone astray in the mails. 


I HAVE SEEN and been struck by—and who has not ?—a thou- 
sand and one ingenious devices for advertising articles which only 
need to be seen to be admired, bought and put to present use, and 
have called attention to one or two of them. But there have been 
few cleverer than that of the dry-goods house that pastes in the 
middle of a page of a periodical containing its advertisement a 
sample of a blanket, with a legend beneath it stating size and price. 
Some rival establishment should paste in z#s advertisement a four- 
post mattressed bedstead and a cool night, so that possible purchas- 
ers may put the coverings to a practical test. But woe betide the 
man whom Uncle Sam catches sending samples through the mails 
.as ‘second-class matter ’! 





Mr. ALEXANDER BLACK, literary editor of the Brooklyn 77mes, 
author of ‘ Talks on ee. etc., and President of the Pho- 
tographic Department of the Brooklyn Institute, has put himself in 
the hands of Major Pond, with a lecture called ‘ Life through a 
Detective Camera’—the first considerable attempt, it it said, to 
display publicly the work of the hand-camera. The photograph is 
“the thing,’ inthis particular form of entertainment, the lecturer 
merely furnishing a running commentary on the pictures as they 
are thrown, life-size, upon the screen. Mr. Black is great on the 
- a shot ’ himself, but he has not depended upon his own cam- 
era for the hundred or more views of American, European and 
Egyptian life that practically constitute his lecture. Well-known 
artists and amateurs of the dry-plate—W. M. Chase, Hamilton Gib- 
son, J. W. Champney, Richard H. Lawrence, John H. Dingman— 
and the ‘ professional,’ Sarony, have put their stores at his disposal, 
and the only difficulty has been to keep the collection down to a 
practicable limit. Such an entertainment as this illustrates ‘ each 
shade of many-colored life’ with a piquancy and vividness impos- 
sible a few years since, when the detective camera was a thing 
unknown. 





I THINK the publishers of 7e Transatlantic make a mistake in 
asing a glazed finish on the cover of that periodical. I had occa- 
‘sion to carry a copy of the paper in the rain this week, and when I 
daid it down at my journey’s end, my gloves were covered with a 
white chalky substance—which, by the way, did not come off of 
them as readily as it came off of the paper. 

A LONDON PAPER called The Rzalto has a very complimentary 
notice of Miss Bayley’s new book, ‘ A Hardy Norseman,’ in which 
the following passage occurs:—‘As Mrs. L. B. Walford, whose 
novels make a delightful foil to “ Edna Lyall’s ’—the one as skittish 
and paradoxical as any girl ‘just out,” the other quiet, grave, 
cynical at times, but always lovable—said the other day, “ There’s 
more theology and deep thought imbibed from “Edna Lyall” 
throughout the English-speaking world than people dream of!” 
How this will tickle some people! Theology, forsooth! Why, I 
hear one saying already—“ ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ In the Golden Days,’ ‘ We 
‘Two,’ are as rattling good tales as you can find.” Just so—but it 
is there all the same.’ Now, for aught I know, Miss Bayly’s books 
may be surcharged with ‘theology and deep thought’; but they 
cannot be so full of these elements as this statement is full of in- 
accuracies; since, in the first place, Mrs. Walford never made the 
remark attributed to her, and, in the second, has never read a 
single book of ‘Edna Lyall's.’ But when the printer’s devil is 
waiting for copy, what is the paragrapher to do? 





‘ JERU-SALEM ‘is not silenced by Mr. Lathrop’s severe arraign- 
ment of him in this column a fortnight since. He is a lover of 
peace, as his nom de plume hints, but silence is supposed to give 
assent, and he differs from his assailant still. He writes :—‘ Mr. 
Lathrop in reply to my allegation that Hawthorne’s Life of Pierce 
“was never included in any collection of the author’s writings with 
Ads knowledge or assent,’ ” says: “ The Life of Pierce was repub- 
lished in the Riverside Hawthorne edited by me (G, P. L.] in 1883, 
‘because there had been ill-informed discussion about it, and as the 
book was not easily to be found, it seemed best to place it within 
seach of allreaders.” The statement in the columnof The Lounger, 
that Mr. Lathrop published this biography in a collection of his 
father-in-law’s works in 1883 may be important to the general 
reader, and even more important to the proprietor of the copyright 
of Hawthorne’s writings, but I do not see its pertinence to my alle- 
gation that the biography in question was never published in an 
<ollection of Hawthorne’s works “with Ads fiowledee or assent.” 
Mr. Hawthorne died in 1864, and unless Mr, Lathrop has a private 
wire across the Styx, I don’t see how the author's assent to the 
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book’s publication in the Riverside Hawthorne collection of 1883 is 
established. I don’t think Mr. Lathrop has any such private wire, 
for if he had, he would probably have been obliged to republish the 
biography, if at all, in defiance of his father-in-law’s commands, 
Hawthorne in his lifetime seems to have provided that the book 
should not “easily be found.” This policy seems to have been re- 
versed by his son-in-law, whether for any one’s advantage is not 
yet apparent; certainly not for Hawthorne’s, for his loyalty to his 
friends required no defenders, and that is all the merit any one was 
ever able to extract from this biography.’ 





‘I WISH YOU would say to your inflammable correspondent,’ 
‘ Jeru-Salem ’ concludes, ‘ that to defend a person before he is as- 
sailed is almost as bad as to attack him. I have not presumed 
to criticise Hawthorne, but those who do not seem to be contented 
with him as he was. I have not censured him for quitting the 
sphere in which he habitually dwelt to write a book, and then ac- 
cepting an office at the hands of its hero, but rather those who 
think it was wrong in him to so do and then rashly deny that he 
did it. That is one of the ways by which zealous friends some- 
times cause not only their own but other people’s good to be evil 
spoken of.’ 


MR. BOK’s ‘LITERARY J.,EAVES inform us, on excellent au- 
thority, that ‘the latest ventures in ‘flashy literature have almost 
fallen flat, and that their customers all through the country are 
complaining of slow sales and overloaded counters. They are now 
refusing quantities of similar stuff, whereas three or four months 
ago not enough could be gotten to supply the demand.’ This is 
good news, I have heard about the same thing from an editor 
who published a good deal of this sort of stuff, but has lived to 
toll its funeral bell. 


Modjeska as Lady Macbeth 


MME. MODJESKA made her first appearance in the character of 
Lady Macbeth on Monday evening, at the Broadway Theatre, in 
the presence of a large audience, and demonstrated once again her 
astonishing versatility and the extent and variety of her resources. It 
cannot be said that the character of the most terrible of Shaks- 
peare’s women is suited either to her artistic style or natural 
temperament, for its most salient attributes, as they are generally 
understood, are beyond her powers of tragic expression ; but her 
impersonation is a most remarkable achievement lor an actress who 
is admitted by general consent to be the most perfect Rosalind upon 
the stage. 

It is in the portrayal of the most tragic elements of the part that 
she is least successful. She cannot feign, because she cannot sym- 
pathize with, the emotions which make Lady Macbeth an exception 
to her sex. Her own art has always been distinguished quite as 
much for its womanly grace and charm as for its bright intellectu- 
ality, and she cannot, with all her finished skill, identify herself with 
a character which is in its essence—or, at least, in its most promi- 
nent phase—unfeminine. The deadly resolution, the strong repose, 
the imperious will and almost savage scorn of Lady Macbeth re- 
quire physical powers which are not within her control, and she is 
compelled to stibstitute for them the graces of the temptress, en- ' 
forced by occasional flashes of anger and contempt, which are 
effective enough in themselves but only dimly suggest the fury of 
the hidden fires. Her reading of the letter in the first act was ve 
good, and her reception of the announcement of Duncan's approac 
was also excellent, as was her affectionate greeting of Macbeth 
himself; but her first suggestion of the murder in her heart was not 
so significant as it ought to have been. Her manner was too rest- 
less to convey the remorselessness of her purpose. There was a 
marked lack of strength, too, in her delivery of those terrific lines 
with which she lashes her wavering husband into renewed audacity ; 
and again, in the banquet scene, she exhibited a terror only less 
painful than that of her spectre-ridden lord. 

But, although it is impossible to accept her impersonation as com- 
pletely satisfactory, it is equally impossible not to admire its many 
beauties. The womanly traits of the character were never inter- 

reted with greater truth or pathos. Her love for her husband and 
er — with him in the sufferings caused by remorse and 
dread were depicted with exquisite tenderness, and the breaking of 
her own spirit was suggested with thetruest of pathos. The sleep- 
walking scene was the culmination of her effort. In this, at least, 


she won a triumph, for if other actresses have played it with bolder 
theatrical effect, none have ever succeeded in provoking profounder 
pity or in enthralling attention more closely. The curtain was raised 
over and over again to enable her to acknowledge the applause. 

Mr. Booth repeated his well-known impersonation of the Thane, 
But the character is not one 
The general representation was fair. 


and acted with all his best abilities. 
of his greatest. 








Sarasatd and D’Albert 


THE musical annals of N¢w York do not exhibit many parallels 
to the immediate and enthugiastic success achived by Sarasate and 
D’Albert at their first conc§rt on Monday, under the direction of 
Abbey and Grau. It was a‘triumph surprising, no doubt, even to 
the artists themselves. =~ violinist had a little the better of the 
popular demonstration, as might have been expected from the cir- 
cumstance that his country/ pen in New York had turned out in 
force to welcome him; but fhe tribute paid to the pianist was the 
deeper and more significant,being free from all personal alloy. It 
was a musician’s triumph. {fo the general public he was unknown, 
and even to the majority of ye musicians present, professional and 
amateur, he was only a nam§; for Mr. D’Albert’s career belongs to 
the last five or six years, andjin spite of his French parentage and 
British birth, has been made, in Germany. Sefior Sarasate is more 
widely known, his name havirjg been continually before the public for 
twenty years or more. The performances of the two men empha- 
sized nothing more strongly tian the difference between the virtuoso, 
who is also a musician of th4 most dignified order, and the virtuoso 
who is primarily a performey on his instrument and just musician 
enough to enable him to consgruct fantasias and fandangos designed 
to exhibit his bewildering te}hnical skill. D’Albert delighted the 
judicious by his combined efhibition of what the newspapers (in 
distress for a much-needed { call ‘ virtuosity,’ judgment, taste 
















and feeling; Sarasate astoungled and charmed by his incomparably 
brilliant mechanism, his coafng sentimentality, the faultless purity 
of his stopping, and the lovel hess of his tone. But that tone was so 
wanting in volume, and the 4yle in breadth and dignity, that even 
so amiable and, in a sense, }perficial a composition as Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto seemed tooffarge for adequate expression. The 
player was more at home in Mis own fantasia on themes from ‘ Car- 
men,’ which exacted less of tf@e musician and more of the virtuoso. 
This was an astounding perjMrmance, marred only, like the con- 
certo, by a sad want of balagce between the solo instrument and 
the orchestra. 
Mr. D’Albert’s selections 

with the orchestra, and three 
rolle by Rubinstein, and T, 





vere Chopin’s Concerto in E minor, 
olos. A humoresque by Grieg, barca- 
usig’s transcription of the Strauss 
waltzes, ‘ Man lebt nur einm#.’ His performance of the concerto 
was clean-cut, strong and reifoseful. The effeminate sentimentality 
generally infused in it (not Without propriety, we are forced to be- 
lieve) he denied it, seeking ‘} keep it free from morbidness and 
mere sweetness. For this refison complete and hearty enjoyment 
of it was a matter of taste. the solo pieces he developed a tre- 
mendous crescendo of techni@.l skill and fire, and then completed 
the wonderment of the audi§nce by piling Pelion on Ossa in the 
shape of Rubinstein’s staccat@ study, taken at a furious zemfo. 













Apropos of the violinist’s reappearance here, we reprint the 
following stanzas from ‘ Pabl@e Sarasate,’ in Eric Mackay’s ‘ Love- 
Letters of a Violinist.’ 


Who comes to-day@ with sunlight on his face, 
And eyes of fire, t@at have a sorrow’s trace, 
But are not sad wh sadness of the years, 
Or hints of tears? 


He is a king, or I hhistake the sign, 

A king of song,—i§comrade of the Nine,— 
The Muses’ brothef, and their youngest one, 
This side the sun. 


See how he bends greet his soul’s desire, 

His violin, which ‘fembles like a lyre, 

And seems to trust}tim, and to know his touch, 
i Belov’d so much ! 


He stands full heig}t; he draws it to his breast, 
Like one in joy, wl) takes a wonder-guest,— 

A weird, wild thin§ bewitched from end to end,— 
To be his friend. 

* * / * * * 


The lark that sings}ts love-song in the cloud 
Is God-inspired anc§ glad, —but is not proud, — 
And soon forgets tH } salvos of the breeze, 

As thou dost these. 


s, and the swift acclaim, 
ht to magnify thy name, 
an idle cheer 

Affects a seer. 


But thou art ours, (f Pablo ! ours to-day, 
Ours, and not ours, fn thy triumphant sway ; 
And we must urge if by the right that brings 
Honor to kings. 


The shouts, the praj 
That men have bro 
Affect thee barely aj 
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The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE FUND amounted on Nov. 19 to $60,274.90. The 
subscriptions received Nov. 13-19, inclusive, were as follows: 

$136 :—Readers of The Commercial Advertiser. 

$100 each :—Mrs. Josephine A. Roe; S. S. Sands; R. Hoe & Co; 
Moore & Schley. 

$50 each :—Gerard Beekman; James C. Parish; Peter Doelger ;. 
Harvey Kennedy; Homans & Co.; S. W. Boocock ; ‘Cash.’ 

$25 each:—Alexander Steel ; Edward J. Dumphy ; John D. Law- 
son; Salem H. Wales; George H. Bend; Montefiore Isaacs; S. V. 
White; H. S. Wilson; W.B. Dickerman; Theo. W. Meyers & Co. ; 
H. G. Campbell; Ernest Groesbeck; E. E. Chase; H. T. Carey; 
Wales & Co.; C. L. Rathborne & Co. ; Kennys & Babcock. 

$10:—‘Cash.’ $5 :—‘ P.’ $2 :—Gilbert G. Mosely. $1 :—‘ C. H. H.” 


The Fine Arts 
The Barye Exhibition 

WHATEVER may be thought of the propriety of erecting a mon- 
ument to a man whose works, repeated by the hundred in im- 
perishable bronze and distributed throughout Europe and America 
are surely sufficient to hold him in remembrance, there can be no 
question that the exhibition in aid of the Barye Monument Fund, 
opened on the 15th inst. at the American Art Galleries, is itself a 

ood thing and its own justification. Many who have found it 
Sifficult to account for Barye’s renown from the little mantel orna- 
ments and paperweights sold by art-dealers, though fully appreci- 
ating (as they thought) their uncommon merits, will have their eyes- 
newly opened to the sculptor’s greatness; and from the 105 paint- 
ings in the upper rooms a juster estimate may be made of the 
Romantic movement in art in which Barye took part, than was be- 
fore possible to the stay-at-home New Yorker. As this movement 
includes most of the great names in art of the middle of the cen- 
tury, the importance of the exhibition is not easily to be over- 
rated. 

In the centre of the first gallery is the life-size cast of a ‘ Lior 
Crushing a Serpent,’ presented by the French Government to our 
Metropolitan Museum. This huge work, impressive from its mere 
bulk, is still more so from its vitality. The sudden movement 
of the paw which has arrested the reptile, the head averted, 
Pc nose and watchful, threatening glance of the great beast 
testify that he is well aware of the nature of the wounded enemy 
that watches him with distended jaws; while the immobility of the 
rest of the body shows confidence that another well-directed tap 
will finish him. The big lion arches his spine like a mountain 
above a multitude of lesser works in bronze. It is a complete me- 
nagerie ; or, rather, a primitive paradise, in which a hundred forms 
of animal life are in motion, running, resting, seizing their prey, 
with every token of ferocity or timidity, in all possible attitudes of 
power or grace. Here is a jaguar tearing the vitals out of a rab- 
bit, every muscle taking part in the action of the jaws, so that the 
articulate frame appears a mere digestive apparatus, like a worm.. 
Another group shows two bears playing roughly together. A third 
statuette is a gazelle scratching its neck with a hind foot. There 
are hunting scenes, modelled for the Duke of Orleans, in which 
men and beasts are mingled in an inextricable mass; and veritable 
paperweights, an inch or two in height, of tortoises, pheasants,. 
ibises, cats. 

This is notall ; for Barye was an excellent sculptor of the human 
figure, and adecorative sculptor of rare taste and ability. Like 
Cellini, he had been apprenticed, while young, to a goldsmith, and’ 
had learned all the technique of a worker in metals. The candle- 
sticks from the Corcoran gallery, ornamented with convolvulus ané 
ivy, are as fine as anything from Pompeii. The candelabra with 
figures of goddesses and the Graces, made for the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, of which Mr. Walters of Baltimore sends two fine copies, 
show a wonderful strength in the modelling of the little figures and 
a perfect harmony in their arrangement. Finally the ‘ Theseus and 
Centaur’ and ‘ Theseus and Minotaur’ show, in a marked degree, 
the same quality of powerful imaginative grasp that is to be noticed 
in the least of the animal groups. 

Passing by Barye’s water-colors (though they are all worthy of 
study), Delacroix’s ‘ Tiger Drinking,’ ‘ Lion and Lioness,’ ‘ Lion and 
Serpent’ and ‘Wounded Tiger,’ mastering Barye on his own: 
ground, with equal force showing us more of grandeur and of 
beauty, represent, in some degree worthily, the leading spirit of 
the whole movement. Of course, Delacroix cannot be properly 
judged of out of France. It is well known that he was very uneven. 

any of his works are marred by inattention to the principle, so 
well exemplified in Barye’s, that it is well, first, to make sure of 
your foundation before you begin to build on.it. The least finished 
of Barye’s sketches is right and harmonious so far as it goes; but 
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several of the Delacroix pictures shown are splendid in parts and 
fatally weak in other parts. Nevertheless, the poet of the ‘ Christ 
on the Cross’ and of ‘ Jesus on the Sea of Galilee,’ the colorist of 
the ‘ Convulsionnaires,” the painter of ‘Christ at the Tomb’ and of 
* St. Sebastian’ is sure of immortality. There is scarce a good 

uality, technical or ideal, in any of the other pictures exhibited — 
p an they include Millet’s ‘ Angelus,’ Rousseau’s ‘ Hoarfrost ’ and 
Decamps’s ‘ Suicide,’—in which they are not equalled or excelled by 
those of Delacroix. It is to be deplored that nothing of Géricault 
but the somewhat meagre and bituminous ‘ Lion’ was obtained. 
But an exhibition which has the paintings of Delacroix just named, 
Mr. Quincy Shaw’s superb collection of Millet, Decamps’s ‘ Butcher 
Shop,’ ‘ Suicide’ and ‘ Bivouac,’ Corot’s ‘St. Sebastian,’ ‘ Evening 
Star’ and ‘ Dance of Loves,’ Rousseau’s ‘ Hoarfrost,’ ‘ Forest o 
Fontainebleau ’ (Road through the Forest at Evening) and ‘ Valley 
of Tiffauge,’ not to speak of the lesser lights of Diaz, Dupré, 
Troyon, Daubigny, will not fail of attractive power however long 
the public-spirited owners of the works and the proprietors of the 
galleries may be induced to keep it open. _It will undoubtedly net 
a handsome sum for the Barye Monument Fund, and will exercise, 
or we are much mistaken, an educational influence of inestimable 
value. We shall have something further to say next week of ‘ The 
Angelus’ and certain other notable paintings in the collection. 
The exhibition is open on Sundays. 





The National Academy of Design 

GOOD COUNSELS have prevailed in the selection and arrange- 
ment of the pictures and sculptures in the autumn exhibition at the 
Academy. The works of the latter class are few, as usual, and with 
ithe exception of Mr. Rhind’s ‘ Florentine Study’ of an old man’s 
head, and Mr. Rogers's statuette of Mr. Jefferson as ‘ Fighting 
Bob’ Acres, do not call for much notice. The pictures are fewer 
than usual, and rather more than correspondingly interesting. At 
the head of the stairs, over the door to the North Room, is a large 
and otherwise remarkable ‘ Flight into Egypt,’ by Mr. Robert Reid, 
who also shows in the West Room a small twilight effect which has 
similar qualities of light and color, The Virgin in the larger picture 
is holding the infant on the donkey, which is quietly cropping some 
dusty desert herbage, while a little to the right a fire is smoulder- 
ing, and above the horizon, formed by a range of low sand-hills, 
thangs a full autumnal moon. The shine of the moon and fire is 
repeated in the aureole that surrounds the infant and the halo above 
ithe Virgin’s head in a manner which shows that the problem the 
painter set himself was to make these numerous adjuncts look as 
natural as possible. The exhibition has more than the usual pro- 
portion of good portraits—good enough to be of interest to others 
than the friends and relatives of the sitters. Among these we may 
ae pg one of a young man with peaked beard and spectacles 
y Leslie G. Cauldwell, one by Kenyon Cox of a gentleman in an un- 
conventional attitude with a cigar in one hand and the other in his 
trousers’ pocket, one of a little lady in black perched on a monstrous 
old seat of carved and gilt wood by Joseph F. Mathews, and—a 
more serious work than any of these—one of a young man painted 
dn a somewhat disagreeable key of yellowish brown, but very well 
drawn and modelled, by Frederic M. Vermorcken. A capital little 
head of a Negro cook by James Fagan may be mentioned with 
these. In genre, there is a picture of an old woman bent over her 
staff at prayer in a graveyard, by Clifford Grayson, which is well 
painted and quietly effective. Gilbert Gaul’s soldiers bivouacing in 
‘the snow and his character study, ‘One of Sherman’s Bummers,’ 
are among the best things that he has done. The latter yy emg 
with his red beard, slouching gait and load of purloined fowls, is 
very cleverly hit off. Mr. Remington’s big picture of a squad of 
desperate-looking cowboys riding for the woods before an Indian 
war-party is a distinct step ahead for this ambitious young artist. 
A ‘Sail-Maker,’ by Edgar M. Ward, though small, is one of the best 
things in the exhibition. The old man is hard at work by a large 
window in a bare, whitewashed garret. The accessories are few 
and do not distract one’s attention from the figure and the excellent 
way in which it is made to keep its place in the picture. Three or 
four decorative efforts in the style now becoming popular, with 
greyish tones and affected severity of line, can hardly be said to be 
very promising. A girl with sunflowers, by Walter Shirlaw, dis- 
— in color and handling, is very clever as to composition. 
here are some good landscapes, Walter L. Palmer's ‘ Venetian 
Fishing-Boats,’ Charles H. Miller’s ‘Winding River’ and A. H. 

Wyant’s ‘Evening’ being among the best. 





Art Notes 
THE November exhibition at the Union League Club was 
mainly of works by Rembrandt, Teniers and Nicolas Maes, with 
some good examples of the modern French school and a fine dis- 
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The ‘ Portrait 
by Rembrandt, belonging to Mr. James W. Ellsworth of 
Chicago, in which a former owner thought he recognized the Dr. 
Tulp of the famous ‘Anatomy Lesson,’ was the most admired of 


play, though small, of decorated Chinese porcelains. 
of a Man, 


the Rembrandts. The five small paintings by the younger Teniers, 
illustrating the five senses, were bought at the Secretan sale by Mr. 
C. Lambert. 


—At Reichard’s are shown two important pictures by Corot 

+ which are new to the New York public. ‘The Mill’ has for cen- 

tral motive a large mass of trees with some broken country to the 

left, and the mill-stream and mill to the right. ‘Spring’ is unusu- 

ally low in tone for Corot, but the relief of trees and branches 
against the sky leaves nothing to be desired. 


—At the Japanese Tea-Party at the First Japanese Manufac- 
turing and Trading Co.’s gallery on Monday, Mr. Shugio wore a 
magnificent crimson brocade court robe, and the other gentlemen 
of the firm were gorgeous in silk jackets and flowing trousers. 
The rooms were prettily decorated with pictured lanterns and arti- 
ficial plum-blossoms and irises. Some fine old and modern lac- 
quers, porcelains and bronzes were exhibited, and the tea, served in 
tiny cups, was enjoyed by a large number of visitors. 

—Mr. Walter Shirlaw will lecture this (Saturday) evening before 
the members and students of the Art Students’ League, on the sub- 
ject of ‘ The Nude in Art.’ 


—A small collection of pictures by the genre painter Mosler is 
to be seen at Schaus’s. Most are scenes of Brittany peasant life. 
An interior with a group of women and children admiring a baby 
while the proud father looks on from before the hearth is very attract- 
ive. There are also some new and good landscapes by Cazin, a 
green hillside with trees and a windmill at the top being remarka- 
ble for its atmosphere and appearance of motion in clouds, grass 
and foliage. 


Barnard College for Women 


THE TRUSTEES of Barnard College organized under their char- 
ter last week, and elected the following officers: Chairman, Rev. 
Arthur Brooks ; Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Joseph H. Choate ; Secretary, 
Hamilton Mabie; Treasurer, Jacob H. Schiff; Executive commit- 
tee, Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, Mrs. Alfred Meyer, Miss Ella 
Weed, George A. Plimpton, S. B. Brownell. A report read by 
Mrs. Alfred Meyer showed receipts, $8870; disbursements, $2714. 
39; balance on hand, $6155.61. This is $2000 more than will be 
necessary to keep up the institution for the present year. But 
within five years to maintain the charter it will be necessary for 
the College to own its own building and to have an endowment 
fund of $100,000, This would have to be raised to $500,000 in or- 
der to properly extend the educational facilities of the institution. 
Miss Brown reported that a conditional lease of the building at 343 
Madison Avenue should be made a formal one. The rental was 
$3200 a year. The privilege of purchase during the first year for 
$50,000 was granted thereby. The Executive Committee was au- 
thorized to execute a formal lease. Miss Weed reported a Fresh- 
man class of twenty students, nine of whom were engaged in the 
study of botany alone. Many of the instructors were those who 
were teaching upper classes in Columbia. The Greek class was 
four lessons ahead of the Columbia Freshmen. 

The following lectures will be delivered at the college at 4 P.M. 
on the next four Tuesdays, Nov. 26 and Dec. 3, 10 and 17: ‘ Victor 
Hugo,’ by Prof. H. H. Boyesen; ‘Iceland: Historic and Literary,’ 
by Prof. Charles Sprague Smith; ‘ The Progress of Public Educa- 
tion,’ by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler; and ‘Masks as Orna- 
ments for Architecture and the Person,’ by Charles de Kay. On 
Monday, Dec. 23, Prof. W. G. Hale of Cornell will lecture on ‘The 
Practical Value of Humanistic Studies.’ Tickets for the course 
($5) may be had at the College, or by addressing the Registrar. 
Other courses will be given during the year. 


Notes 


IN ‘Allan’s Wife’ the author reports the discovery, among the 
MSS. of Allan Quatermain, not only of the romance aforesaid, 
but of another tale of Zulu life. Does this mean that Mr. Haggard 
is at work on a story whose dramatis persone shall be Zulus born 
and bred, with no admixture of Caucasian characters ? 

—To the Thanksgiving number of Harfer’s Young People, 
Sophie Swett, author of ‘Captain Polly,’ contributes a short story 
entitled ‘ Ludy Jane’s Idea,’ illustrated by W. A. Rogers; Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, a poem, ‘The Thanksgiving Tree’; and Frank 
M. Bicknell, a fairy-tale, ‘ What the Prince Wanted.’ ‘A Thanks- 
giving Wedding’ will be contributed by Bessie Chandler to Har- 
per’s Bazar, published Nov. 29. 
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—The Duke of Wellington hag authorized the publication in the 
December Century of a series of §etters written by his great ances- 
tor to a young lady, Mrs. Jones of Pantglas, afterwards Lady 
Levinge, from Aug., 1851, to Sept. 7, 1852, a week before the 
writer’s death. Mrs. Schuyler va Rensselaer, in the same maga- 
zine, gives her impressions of the Paris Exhibition, and quotes 
President Carnot’s phrase, that iff was ‘a display of ideas rather 
than of things.’ More of Theo. \Wores’s Japanese pictures will ap- 
pear in this number, with an articg by the Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis on 
* Nature and People in Japan.’ 

—The Journal of Marie Bashkigtseff was not published till Satur- 
day, the 16th inst., yet a second €dition had to be put to press on 
Monday, the 18th. 

—The Burrows Bros. Co. of leveland report that the hand- 
somely illustrated edition of ‘ Lofia Doone’ which they have just 
published for the holiday trade is going off at a rate that promises to 
leave not a copy of it ‘in stock’ a Christmas. 

—‘ The Charity Ball,’ a new playgby Messrs. Belasco and De Mille, 
opened the regular season at tlie Lyceum Theatre on Tuesday 
night. Its success was immediat®. 


—The Rev. G. Allchin, one of Sur bright American missionaries 
in Japan, anda fine musician, sa¥s that ‘ the Japanese people very 
generally have the musical wns | It is the testimony of book- 
sellers that they sell more hymn-®ooks than Bibles. Of the new 
Japanese hymn-book compiled fy Mr. Allchin and Dr. Verbeck, 
20,000 copies were sold in less tnan a month. ‘As soonas a Ja- 

anese decides to atttend church, ghe first book he buys is a hymn- 

ook, and every man, woman andjchild in the congregation makes 
the attempt to sing.’ The tonic sol-fa system is making great 
progress in Japan. 

—‘ Genius and Society ’ have fuynished Mr. Geo. Parsons Lathrop 
with the theme for a lecture to fi delivered before the Goethe 





Society in the ballroom of the Hot¢l Brunswick on Monday evening 
next, Nov. 25. 


—Mr. Lowell finds himself oblig}d to serve the Copyright League 
willy-nilly. The letter from ‘ Elmfrood’ in which he attempted to 
evade the honor read as follows: | 

I feel very strongly that some mor‘)active person should be President 
of the League, and to the furthering $f that end place my resignation in 
your hands accordingly. In doing ‘his I am entirely sensible of the 
honor conferred on me by the kindn | ss of the League, and beg to con- 
vey to them my very sincere thanks ‘ferefor. Let me add my felicita- 
tions on the good work already doneg and the favorable auguries with 
which the new year begins. 

. Mr. Stedman also was unsuccessf:§ in the attempt to be excused 
from further duty. He wrote: 

During the last few years exacting @rofessional duties have caused me 
to neglect private affairs, which havefHirifted into such a state that they 
now require close attention, and I h/ffe no longer the time required nor 
the health requisite for any office of , Bblic labor and honor. ‘The honor 
attaching to the office of Vice-Presid{[#t is now due to one of those lead- 
ing members of the League who hav @ led within the last two years the 
Washington campaign with tireless great executive skill. 

—We regret to hear of the deat|§ of the venerable Elizabeth C. 
Kinney, mother of the poet Stedn’n, and herself not unknown in 
the literary world as a graceful wiAter of prose and verse. Mrs.. 
Kinney was the widow of the HoifiWm. B. Kinney of Newark, N.J 

—Mrs. Richard A. Proctor is re‘Mling her late husband’s lectures 
in public, and displaying the same\@lustrations that he used. Her 
first appearance occurred at Char’ fton, S. C., this week. 


—The annual meeting of the \merican Folk-Lore Society, of 
which Prof. Francis J. Child of Hg§jrvard is President, and W. W. 
Newell of Cambridge, Mass., Secr¢gihry, will be held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, on Friday and S4@irday next, Nov. 29 and 30. A 
number of papers will be read on ‘Mbjects of general interest, and 
the sessions will be open to the pulffc. Dr. D. G. Brinton is Chair- 
man of the General Committee o'§ Arrangements and Mr. Victor 
Guillou Chairman of the Local Co! mittee. 

—A reissue of Emerson’s essaf§s, including both the first and 
the second series, appears from te Riverside Press in two edi- 
tions, one in cloth and one in pape 

—‘ James G. Birney, and the 
by Gen. William Birney, is in the pfess of D. Appleton & Co. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Marion Crawfor"i will spend the winter at Wash- 
ington, it is said, Mrs. Crawford’s father, Gen. Berdan, having 
taken apartments at the Shoreham; 

—Dr. Wm. Perry Northrup has 





















enesis of the Republican Party,’ 


ritten for the December Scrzd- 


ner's some picturesque impressiof[s of a summer in Brittany, de- 
scribing particularly areligious fes@ival, ‘The Pardon of Ste. Anne 
The illustrations for ths article are among the most 
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elaborate that have appeared in the magazine. Prof. Henry A. 
Beers of Yale contributes a fanciful story entitled ‘A Midwinter 
Night’s Dream.’ Ex-Minister Edward J. Phelps, in his article on 
the ‘Age of Words,’ says of contemporary fiction : 


The everlasting repetition, through countless thousands of volumes, 
of the story of the imaginary courtship and marriage of fictitious and im- 
possible young men and women; and when all conceivable incidents 
that could attend this happy narrative are used up, and the exhausted 
imagination of the narrator refuses any further supply, then in their 
place an endless flow of commonplace and vapid conversation, tending 
to the matrimonial result, until it is clear that the parties, if they were 
real, would talk themselves to death—this is the staple of what is now 
well called fiction, because it never could exist in fact. What a food 
for an immortal mind to live on, year in and year out, as its principal 
liter ‘ry nourishment ! And what sort of mental fibre is it likely to pro- 
duce? 


—Miss Louise Imogen Guiney is sending the Providence Jour- 
nai interesting letters from the by-ways of England. 


—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has gone on an extensive pleasure tour 
through California; incidentally she will appear on the lecture 
platform on the coast. Her Boston home will be occupied during 
her absence by her daughter, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott. 

—The Pali Mail prints the following gossip about Ibsen’s.sum- 
mer holiday : 

Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist, has been spending the sum- 
mer in a small village, Gossensass in Tyrol, situated 3,400 feet above 
the sea on the south side of the Brenner Pass. As a proof of the great 
admiration and respect in which Ibsen is held in Germany, I may men- 
tion that the authorities in Gossensass directed that one of the squares 
should be called Ibsenplatz in honor of their distinguished visitor. In 
the hotel where Ibsen lived there were generally 200 people of all nation- 
alities daily sitting down to the Zad/e a’ héte, when he, of course, was the 
great object of interest of all observers. The ladies were always pester- 
ing him for his autograph, and the worthies of Gossensass used to go 
great distances out of their way to pay their compliments to the celebrated 
author. Mr. Ibsen has now returned to his old quarters in Minich, 
where he has lived for so many years during his voluntary exile. 

—Abbotsford has recently been leased, and now Ashestiel, in 
Selkirkshire, the home of Sir Walter Scott during the ten years pre- 
ceeding his migration to Abbotsford, is advertised as to let. Ashes- 
tiel is on the bank of the Tweed, near the mouth of the Caddow. 

—‘ Viera : "Twixt the Real and the Ideal,’ a new novel by Count 
Roman I. Zubof, of which the scene is laid in England, is to be 
published immediately by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


—M. Emile Ollivier, the ex-minister of the Empire, has in press. 
his new work, ‘ 1789 and 1889.’ The volume Treats of the Revo- 
lution and the social, political, and religious work of the movement 
of 1789, concluding with a program of reforms to be effected in 
the political —— of latter-day France, and notably in the 
management of universal suffrage and the present Parliamentary 
system. 


—A Guide-Book to Florida, by Chas. Ledyard Norton, will be 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. in December. It is a revival 
on a more comprehensive plan of ‘ The Florida Annual,’ originally 
published in 1885. 

—Sefior Torres Caicedo has recently died in France, after suf- 
fering for some time from mental disease. He was a native of 
Colombia, South America, and became a bookseller at Bogota, in 
which capacity he made a large collection of books relating to 
America and contributed to bibliography. He was a man of lite- 
rary tastes, an esteemed poet, and the author of some prose works. 
Most of his later years were spent in Paris, in an unpaid diplo- 
matic capacity, as the representative of a Central American State. 


—The Greek Government is of to erect a monument in Athens 
to Wilhelm Miller, the poet of the ‘ Griechenlieder’ and translator 
of modern Greek folk-songs. Prof. Max Miiller writes to The 
Atheneum : 


The Greek Government has granted a sum of 6,000/. for supplying the 
marble for a monument to be erected to my father in his native town of 
Dessau, where he died in 1827, and as I have been informed that this 
marble, both the red and the white Pentelian, has just arrived in Ger- 
many, this is probably what the writer of your letter was thinking of. 
The execution of the monument has been entrusted to Prof. Schubert of 
Dresden, and the funds have been collected by a national subscription in 
Germany and by numerous contributions from friends in England, 
France, Italy, and the United States of America. 

—By the will of the late John Crerar, which was admitted to pro- 
bate on the 14th inst., Chicago will come into posession of a public 
library calculated to rival in importance the great Newberry Library 
in that city. It is to be hoped, however, that the rivalry will be a 
friendly one, and that the two institutions will not attempt to cover 
precisely the same ground. Mr. Crerar makes various specified be- 







































































quests aggregating about $1,300,000, and then directs that the 
residue of his estate—a sum estimated at about $2,500,000—be de- 
voted to the establishment of the John Crerar Library. He directs 
that in the selection of the books, the creation of ‘a healthy moral 
and Christian sentiment’ be kept in view, and that all ‘nastiness 
and immorality be excluded.’ In the last category he includes 
‘dirty French novels and all sceptical trash.’ In recognition of this 
and other public-spirited bequests, the Common Council Committee 
on Street Nomenclature has decided to change the name of Lasalle’ 
Street to Crerar Avenue. Mr. Crerar was a New Yorker by birth, 
his parents, who were of Scotch extraction, having come hither 
about 1820. He was a member of the Century, Union and Union 
League Clubs of this city, where he was engaged in business until 
1862. His will directs that he be buried beside his mother, in 
Greenwood Cemetary, Brooklyn, and that a plain headstone, similar 
to hers, be erected over his grave. 


—New Haven is at last to have a free public library. The Third 
Church, in Church Street, is to be bought for $70,000 and turned 
into a hbrary building. The site is a central one and is considered 
the best for the purpose in the city. The building, whose walls 
will need little or no alteration, is a substantial Gothic structure of 
red stone. A second, and possibly a third floor, for book alcoves 
will be added, and the reading and reference rooms will be located 
on the main floor. 


—The Christmas number of Zhe Art Journal is devoted to 
‘Rosa Bonheur, her Life and Works,’ by René Peysol. The num- 
ber contains the latest portrait of Mlle Bonheur and is filled with 
illustrations of her works. The account of her home life is par- 
ticularly interesting. (International News Co.) 

—M. Zola is quotedin The Transatlantic as saying : 

For eleven years now I have lived at Médan. I first came here in 
1878 to avoid the Exposition of that year. Where this house now stands 
there was then only a peasant’s cabin, containing but one room besides 
akitchen. And the kitchen was precisely this little reception room in 
which we are now sitting. I added the round hall that you see at the 
right, and then the left wing where I have my study. The room is a 
large one, and I feel very comfortable in it. The two hundred and 
thirty-two trains that pass my garden every day do not disturb me at all. 
For that matter, noise seldom affects me. During these eleven years I 
have written all my books at Médan. I do not think I have composed 
more than two hundred pages at Paris in the whole time. I have lived here 
both winter and summer. So it is evident that the house is a very com- 
fortable one. Hot-air pipes run to every room, for I am terribly chilly. 
But itis much too large. I shall never be able to sell it. Nevertheless, 
I am soon goingaway. In a fortnight’s time, I shall be settling myself 
in my new apartments at Paris. 

— Amherst College has conferred upon President-elect Low of 
Columbia the degree of LL.D. 


—Besides an essay ‘On Style,’ Mr. Walter Pater’s new book, 
about to be published by Macmillan & Co., will contain his papers 
on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Sir Thomas Browne, 
‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ ‘ Measure for Measure,’ ‘Shakspeare’s Eng- 
lish Kings,’ ‘ sthetic Poetry,’ Dante Gabriel Rosetti, and an es- 
say entitled‘ Postscript.’ ‘Appreciations’ is the volume’s title. 

—Announcement is made that Dr. Holmes will write a number 
of papers of reminiscence and characteristic reflection for The At- 
éantic next year, calling the series ‘ Over the Tea-Cups.’ 

—Mr. Froude has quite recovered his health at Salcombe. He 
has also made considerable progress with his ‘Life of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield,’ who, it appears, has become one of the historian’s 
‘heroes’ as an upholder of social and political order. We note the 
death of J. J. Thomas, author of ‘ Froudacity,’ a reply to the West 
Indian ‘fables’ of Mr. Froude. He was a pure African of Trini- 
dad, a pensioned schoolmaster of the colony, and author of a ‘Cre- 
ole Grammar’ about to pass to a second edition. 

—A new daily illustrated penny paper, projected in London, an 
offshoot of The Graphic, promises signed articles by well-known 
writers and sketches by clever artists. 

—The New York Society of the American Archzological Institute 
elected last week the following officers :—President, Dr. Henry 
Drisler of Columbia College, in place of Frederick J. de Peyster, 
resigned; Vice-Presidents, Bishop Henry C. Potter, ex-Judge 
Charles P. Daly, the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, Henry G. Mar- 
quand; Treasurer, M. T. Pyne; Secretary, Russell Sturgis. Prof. 
A. C. Merriam was added to the Council of the Institute. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Korbay’s recitals are to be given at Chickering 
Hall on Dec. 3. and Feb. 4 at 8:15 P.M., and Dec. 17 and Jan. 14 
at 3:30 P.M. 

—Chas. Wells Moulton, who projected The Magazine of Poe- 
try, is about to establish Zhe Magazine of Musical History, 
to be published in Buffalo quarterly, beginning with the new year. 
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—From The Literary News we quote the following account of 
‘ Edna Lyall,’ whose portrait appears in the November number of 
that periodical, as well as in Book News : 


‘Edna Lyall’ is the pseudonym of an English writer that few know 
by her real name of Ada Ellen Bayly. She has quietly and almost im- 
perceptibly won a place in the hearts of novel-readers on this side of the 
Atlantic during the past three years that is indeed flattering. There is 
apparently little known of her private life, except that she was born and 
educated at Brighton, England. When she was born it is not said, as 
she is as chary of this detail as of all others of a personal nature. She 
must belong to recent decades, however, as her first novel, ‘Won by 
Waiting,’ was published in London in 1879. This was followed by 
‘ Donovan’ in 1882 and ‘ We Two’ in 1884. It was the two latter works 
which made the author’s reputation with thoughtful readers on both 
sides of the water. They have a strong religious bias, showing the 
gradual transformation to ideal Christianity of two atheists. The firm, 
hopeful method of the author's treatment of such doubts as come up in 
every speculative mind some time in the course of his or her career is no 
doubt one of the strongest reasons for her great prvenety, ‘In the 
Go!den Days,’ a story of the Restoration period, with a hero of the ‘John 
Inglesant’ type, followed in 1885. The same year ‘ Knight-Errant’ and 
‘The Autobiography of a Slander’ were published. The purpose evi- 
dent in previous books is found again here. The ‘ Knight-Errant’ is an 
Italian opera singer, whose character, in spite of his surroundings, is a 
rarely noble one. The second story, a mere sketch, is a pointed lesson 
against idle gossip. This year we have received ‘ Derrick Vaughan, 

ovelist,’ and ‘A Hardy Norseman "—both telling of temptations met 
and bravely conquered. 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 
requested to aid the number of the question for convenience 
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The Egyptian crown I to your hands remit, 
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1507.—Where can I get Thorn’s ‘ Early English Prose Romances’ ? 
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